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George N. Kidder and Co. 


eh 


Kitchen Cabinet 


We can deliver one 
in your house for 
$1.00 down 
$1.00 per week. 


and 


FOR SALE 


Best assortment of 
LAWN 
MOWERS 


in town, at prices from 


$3.00 to $6.50 


Call and see them 


ROBBINS 


‘An Advertisement is like 


unless it attracts.’ 


a woman, it may be pretty or 


plain, but it isn’t a success 


We wish to attract your at- 


“Queen Quality’ 


for men. 


Cc. C. STEARNS 


AND EVANS _vsesre" 0c 


Just Received 


A large line of those famous 


Mito Corsets at $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00 in four styles. 


Let Canpo silver polish at 
25cts. per bottle clean and pol- 
ish your silver ware this spring 

For furniture use a bottle of 
CEDARINE; Only 25cts.a_bot- 
tle: 

After May 1 EvaNGELINE 
is going up. Be sure to get a 
bbl. before she begins to rise. 


C. E. Williams 
Agent for 


Chase and Sanborn’s 


Teas and Coffee 


Windham Creamery BUTTER 


‘GO TO... 


BASCOM’S 


THE HOUSE OF STYLE FOR 
UP-TO-DATE 


MILLINERY 


NEW GOODS ARRIVING EVERY WEEK 
FIRST CLASS WORK AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


83 Main Street, 2nd Floor 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
At W. H. HOLTON’S 


You will find a new line of 
WatTcHeEs, JEWELRY, and 
FouNTAIN Pens, also the real 
Cloisonne enamel Veit and 
Broocn pins and Pin Sets. 


Please call in and see them. 


tention to our new line of 
Suits, Hats, Caps, 
The 


‘Boston Favorite’ Oxfords for 


Belts, etc. 


and 


women and the ‘‘Douglas’’ 


and ‘‘American Gentleman’”’ 


—_ PE Ee Ss 


Our Men’s 
Furnishings Are 
Different 


from the lines you'll find in ordi- 
nary haberdashers. You'll always 
find the quality a little better and 
the price more satisfactory. And 
you can get the latest novelties, 
you won’t find in other shops. 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


are the most popular suspenders 
in the world, because they’re the 
most comfortable and durable. 
Their distinctive feature is the 
sliding action of the cord at the 
back, which permits perfect free- 
dom of motion without the slight- 
est strain on the shoulders or 
buttons. 


NECKWEAR 


We are proud of our assortment of men’s 
fashionable neckwear. Nowhere can you 
find a greater variety of stylish shadcs and 
designs, suitable for a)l occasions—for busi- 
ness, dress and evening wear. And you 
will find our prices equally satisfactory, 


Come to us for your new hat, and we 
guarantee to suit both your taste and your 
pocket-book. We have all the new, stylish 


shapes and shades—and our hats not only 
look well, but wear well, 


SHOES 


{n all the correct models for the season, are 
ready for you at our store. Our shoes are 
famous throughout this section for thelr 
Stylish appearance and Jong wear, and num- 
bers of our customers get all their footwear 
here. We can fit you perfectly from our 
ere range of sizes, 


.W. PROCTO 


Advertisers who wish space in Mr. 


Northfield 


May magazines at the Press office. 

Mrs. F. B. Caldwell’s youngest child 
is ill with pneumonia. 

Mrs. C. J. Beach and Mrs. Elliott W. 
Brown are spending a few days in Boston. 

Miss Annie Campbell is visiting her 
sister in Brooklyn. 

Geo. Biglow is clerking at Stearns.’ 

Miss Julia Bardwell has come from 
Boston to visit her aunt, Mrs. Priest. 

The Sons of Veterans and Auxilliary 
held a supper and dance on Tuesday eve. 

Dr. Fuller and family are back for the 
summer. 

Work has begun on cleaning the high 
school site of some of the trees. 

Mrs. W. R. Moody has been in Boston 
this week on a brief visit. 

A regular meeting of the Eastern Star 
was held on Wednesday night. 

Miss Mildred Homan of Webster, 
Mass., is spending the week with Mrs. 
C. H. Otis. 

Brigadier Gen. Philip Reade at the 
Town Hall tonight. Don’t fail to hear 
him. 

Mrs. Ethel Beers Cook and daughter 
of Hadley, are the guests of Miss Em- 
ma Alexander. 


Be sure tomake the acquaintance of 
Boston Bill and Hilda the Helper. We 
introduce them to you on page 4. 


Thomas Donahue who haa been sick at 
Wayside Inn has gone to Franklin Co. 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Annie Learoyd of Jamaica Plains 
visited her mother, Mrs. Thomas, 
week. 


last 


Miss Guendolyn Garlow of Omaha 
Neb., is visiting her cousin, Mrs. C. E 
Williams. 


Herbert S. Stone has returned from 
his tour in Europe and the Holy Land. 


E. R. Stone of Boston was in town yes- 
=| terday in the interest of the heating of 
the new high school building. 


Fiuts’ ‘‘History’’ should communicate 
Wich the Press office right away. 

Mrs. H. C. Gates and son, Walter, and 
Miss Ruth Crane of Orange spent Sunday 
with their mother, Mrs. C. W. Stebbins, 
of Crane Cottage. 

Sidney McGaftin, who was so ill with 
typhoid at the home of F. W. Kellogg, 
is here for the summer. Mr. MeGaflin 
is a theological student in Toronto. 


Drop in at the Press office and hear 
the new Graphophone records. 

Eliott W. Browa, Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown and W. W. Coe have set out 
during the past week over 150 apple 
trees on their places on Main street, 
besides various other fruit trees. 

It is with pleasure that we announce 
the re-opening of George’s Pharmacy 
under its former management.Mr. George 
will be happy to serve his old customers, 
and new ones, too. Miss Mildred Lyman 
is back again as his clerk and everything 
looks natural on the corner opposite the 
Press office. 

A ball game between the Northfield 
Club and the New Salem Academy nine 
will be played on the new high school 
lot Saturday, May 7. 

The Annual Musical of the Fortnightly 
will be given next Tuesday evening in 


Music Hall. The program as arranged is 
an exceptionally attractive one. Among 
the numbers that will be presented are 
vocal solos by Miss Clara Hinman of 
Athol, and Miss Guendolyn Garlow of 


ments are Mrs. C. E. Williams, Mrs. W. 
R. Moody and Miss Jennie Haight. 


A meeting will he held in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, May 4, in 
the interest of the Village Improvement 
Society, to which every one is most 
cordially invited. The meeting will be 
addressed by Thomas Curley, Esq., of 
Waltham, Mass., who is employed by 
the state in the work of Village Improve- 
ment. Mr. Curley's address will be. 
highly’ interesting and instructive. A 
musical program wil] also be given and 
members will be voted into the society. 
Every citizen should join. There is no 

membership fee. 


Darien, Conn., fora year. He expects 
to spend August here with his family, 
and will have charge of the Round Top | 


|| meetings as usual during the August 


conference. 


Omaha, Neb., anda violin solo by Miss | 
Whitcomb. The committee on arrange- | 


| Paul Moody has rented a house in| 


May Festival 


There will be a May Festival on the 
lawn of the Parish House of the North 
Church on Monday afternoon May 2, to 
which all are invited. There will bea 
May pole and other entertainments suit- 
able for the occasion and everyone is 
asked to bring a basket lunch and in- 
clude in it enough for two. Coffee and 
ice cream will be served. Come any time 
from half past three on. In the even- 
ing the exercises will be continued in 
vestry of the church and an attractive 
program has been provided as follows: 
Solos by Principal L. R. Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chafer, Mrs. W. R. Moody 
and Albert Hicks. Recitations by Mr. 
Jones, Miss Neilson, Miss Haight and 
Mrs. A. G. Moody. Instrumental music 
by Laurence Hardy, clarinet; Miss Bessie 
Alexander, piano. Itis hoped that Prof. 
A. R. Spessard, H.S. Stone and others 
will also take part. The Boys Brigade 
will be present in their uniforms and will 
give a short military drill in the after- 
noon. 


Sumner G. Titus. 


Sumner G, Titus of Northfield Farms, 
who has been ill since the fifth day of 
last June when his hip was broken by 
a fall, died on Tuesday, the 26th. He 
was 75 years old and had lived for 
many years at the Farms, where he was 
employed as station agent for the 
Vermont Central R. R. He was a man 
of most generous impulses, and had a 
host of friends. He was ever ready to 
give a helping hand to anyone in need 
and many instances of his kindness 
are now recalled. His funeral was 
conducted yesterday by Rev. Mr. Clark 
of Millers Falls. 


Something Doing 


The following schedule of events for 
next week indicates that Northfield is 
anything but asleep:— Monday afternoon 
and evening, May party and entertain- 
ment at Congregational Parish House; 
Tuesday evening, Annual Musical of the 
Fortnightly in Music Hall; Wednesday 
afternoon, Rev. Margaret Barnard’s ad- 
dress to the Women’s Alliance, in the 
parlors of the Unitarian Church; Wed- 
desday evening, Village Improvement 
Sodiety meeting in Town Hall, Address 
by Thomas Curley, Esq. ; Thursday even- 
ing, Mid-week Church service; Friday 
evening, High School entertainment at 
the Town Hall; Saturday afternoon, 
Base Ball game between New Salem 
Academy nine and the Northfield nine. 


High School Entertainment. 


— 


The high school will give an enter- 
tainment in the town hall, Friday even- 
ing, May 6, consisting of two plays. 
The first will be a French charade, 
Fa-ci-li-te, in five scenes, with the follow- 
ing cast of characters, Miss ‘Timmers, 


Miss Hazel Dunnell; Miss Blanche 
Timmers, Miss Ethel Jackson; Miss 
Josephine Timmers, Miss Josephine 


Warzuak; Mile. de la Grandemaison, 
Mis## Ethel Leavis; Felicite Marquand, 


Miss Frances Kavanaugh; Francoise, 
Miss Bertha Clapp. 

The second play will be a_ farce, 
entitled ‘‘Her Busy Day,'’ with the 


following members of the high school 
participating: Misses Ruth Moore, Marion 
George, Dorothy Clapp, Bernice Cum- 
mings and Myra Stacy and Messrs. 
Harold Randall, Joseph Waite, Raymond 
Clapp, Harold McGrath, Newton Howard 
William Dalton and Carl Newton. 

The admission will be 25c; 100 re- 
served seats at 35e; now on sale at the 
Press oftice, Northfield, and the Book- 
store, East Northfield. 


The Northfield Base Ball Club will play 
agame with the Powers Institute nine 
of Bernardston, on the High School dia- 
mond tomorrow (Saturday) afternoon. 

Rev. N. Fay Smith attended the meet- 

ing of the Franklin Co. Congregational 
Association at Farley last Wednesday. 
The following delegates went from the 
North Church: C. 8. Robbins, Mrs. S. 
C. Holton, Mrs. F. J. Stockbridge, Miss 
Mary Thurston, Miss Mary Dutton and 
| Miss Cynthia Barber. 
Rev. and Mrs, Wilson have arrived 
| this week and taken possession of the 
Unitarian parsonage. Their goods are 
coming on teams from Clinton. 


Mrs. George went to Boston last Wed- 
nesday under Dr. Wood’s care, to under- 
'go treatment. Mr. George reopened 
| the drug store on Tuesday. 


John Callaghan has moved into the 
old Prindle farm house which is being 
made over into a double tenement. 


Rev. W. W. Coe conducted the com- 
mitment service of Joseph Callender at 
the Center Cemetery last Saturday. 
The Unitarian choir, of which Mr. Cal- 
lender was formerly a member, sang 
“Lead Kindly Light.’’ 

The Red Men have bought a lot on 
Parker Ave. just west of the church 
horse sheds, and have decided to build a 
two-story structure, of which the first 
story will be a store, the upper story a 
hall and club room. The building com- 
mittee consists of Arthur Mason, Adolph 
Wallet, Will Slate, Frank Holton and 
Herbert Reed. 


At the meeting of the school commit- 
tee Thursday evening Mr. L. R. Smith 
was elected chairman and Mrs. N. P. 
Wood, secretary. The committees from 
the several districts were present. E. 
F, Howard was re-elected Superintend- 
ent, 


In the case of M. O. Perham before 
the district Court at Greenfield on Mon-] 
day on complaint of the Franklin County . 
Law Enforcement League the defend-. 
ent’s lawyer presented an affidavit to. 
the effect that his client will not sell any 
liquor in the future and that it is his pur-. 
pose to sell his hotel and leave town. 
On this basis the case was continued un-4 
til the first Monday in June, the detend 
ent furnishing security for his appear- 
ance at that time. 


wt’ 


ate 


In the town of Port Jervis, Y., an 
ordinance has been adopted w hie re- 
quires every owner, tenant, lessee and 
occupant of every building in the city 
to provide receptacles for holding ref- 
use having a capacity for one week’s 
accumulation. ‘'wo receptacles are to 
be provided, one for ashes and rub- 
bish, the other for garbage and liquid 
substances. They must be prov ided 
with handles aud metal covers nol 
must not be filled to within nearer, 
than four inches of the top. The two 
classes of rubbish must be kept strict-' 
ly separated and must be deposited on, 
private property, but conveniently ac-) 
cessible to the collector, the garbage 
being kept where it will not freeze in 
wluter por become a nuisance in sum-* 
mer. These materials will be removed 
by the city collectors. No refuse of, 
any kind is to be accumulated for ' 
more than one week, and nothing 
which attracts files or would be a 
breeding place for mosquitoes or jn 
any way create a nuisance should he 
placed anywhere around the property’ 
except in receptacles provided. Viola- 
tion of the ordinance is punishable by 
a fine not exceeding $100, by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two months or by 
both. Citizens are requested to burn 
as much rubbish, papers, sweepuis, 
etc., as possible, This little lesson 
ee well be presse! in Northfield, ; 


PIANOS PIANOS 


For Sale or rent. | exchange 
for old Instruments, Organs 
and Pianos. Everything in the 
Music line, 


J.H. LAMB 


OLDEST HOUSE IN 
WESTERN MASS. 
TELEPHONE 154°3 


DONNELL 
and DAVIS 


NEW .. 
MILLINERY 
TRIMMED HATS 
UNTRIMMED HATS 
FLOWERS 
OSTRICH PLUMES 
FANCY FEATHERS 
RIBBONS 
SILKS 
JET AND FANCY BANDS 
AUTOMOBILE VEILS _IN ALL 
THE APPROVED STYLES 
AND COLORINGS. 


Respectfully 
DONNELL AND 


DAVIS 


m 
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Through 
The Wall 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


Cepyright, 1909, by D. Appleten 
@ Co. 


CHAPTER V. 
COQUENIL GETS IN THE GAME, 


T wan a long night at the An- 
sonia and a hard night for M. 
Gritz, France is a land of in- 
finite red tape, where even 
such & simple thing as getting born or 
getting married leads to endless formal- 
ities. Judge, then, of the complicated 
procedure involved in so serious a mat- 
ter as getting murdered, especially in 
a fashionable restaurant! Long before 
the commissary had finished his re- 
port there arrived no less a person 
than M. Simon, the chief of police, 
round faced and affable, a brisk, dap- 
per man, whose ready smile had led 
more than one trusting criminal Into 
regretted confidences. And a little 
later came M. Hauteville, the judge in 
charge of the case, a cold, severe fig- 
ure, handsome in his younger days, 
but soured, it was sald, by social dls- 
appolnotments and ill health. He was 
in evening dress, baving been sum- 
moned posthaste from the theater. 

The officials discussed the case with 
a wide variance in opinions and con- 
clusions. The chief of police and M. 
Pougeot were strong in the theory of 
murder, while M. Hauteville leaned to- 
ward suicide. The doctor was unde- 
cided. 

“But the shot was fired at the closest 
possible range,” insisted the judge. 
“The pistol was not a foot from the 
man’s head. How else account for 
the facts? Martinez was a strong, 
active man. He would never have al- 
lowed a murderer to get so close to 
him without a struggle. 
not the slightest sign of a struggle, no 
disorder in the room, no disarrange 
ment of the man’s clothing. It’s evi- 
dently suicide.” 

“If it’s suicide,” objected Pougeot, 
“where is the weapon? The man died 
instantly, didn’t he, doctor?” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed the doctor. 

“Then the pistol must have fallen 
beside him or remained in his hand. 
iWell, where is it?” 

“Ask the woman who was here. 
How do you know she didn’t take it?” 

“Nonsense!” put in the chief. “Why 
should she take it? To throw suspl- 
cion on herself? Besides, I’ll show 
you another reason why it’s not sul- 
cide, The man was shot through the 
right eye. The ball went in straight 
and clean, tearing its way to the brain. 
Well, in the whole history of suicides 
there is not one case where a man has 
shot himself in the eye. Did you ever 
hear of such a case, doctor?” 

“Never,” answered Joubert. 

“A man will shoot himself in the 
mouth, in the temple, in the heart. 
anywhere, but not in the eye. There 
would be an unconquerable shrinking 
from that. So I say it’s murder.” 

The judge shook his head. “And the 
murderer?” 

“Ah, that’s another question. We 
must find the woman. And we must 
understand the role of this Ameri 
can.” 

“No woman ever fired that shot o1 
planned this crime,” declared the com 
missary, unconsciously echoing Coque 
nil’s opinion. 

“There’s better reason to argue thal 
the American never did it,” retorted 
the judge. 

‘“‘What reason?” 

“The woman ran away, didn’t she‘ 
And the American didn’t. If he had 
killed this man do you think anything 
would have brought him back here fo1 
that cloak and bag?” 

“A good point,” nodded the chief. 

“Ah, yes; she knows,” reflected the 
commissary. “And, gentlemen, all oul 
talk brings us back to this—we must 
find that woman.” 

At half past 1 Gibelin appeared t 
announce the arrest of Kittredge. He 
had tried vainly to get from the Amer 
ican some clew to the owner of cloak 
and bag. 

“I'll see what I can squeeze out o} 
him in the morning,” said Hauteville 
grimly. 

“You've got your work cut out,’ 
snapped the detective. 
born devil.” 

In the midst of these perplexities ane 
technicalities a note was brought ~- 
for M. Pougeot. The commissary 
gianced at it quickly and then, with s 
word of excuse, left the room, return 
ing a few minutes later and whisper 
ing earnestly to M. Simon. 

“You say he is here?” exclaimed the 
latter. “I thought he was sailing for”— 

M. Pougeot bent closer and whis 


Ipered again. 
“Paul Coqguenilf exclaimed the 
ichief. “Why, certainly, ask him te 


come in.” 


- A moment later Coquenil enter 


But there is |. 


“He's a stub | 


and all rose witn cordial greetings— 
that is, all except Gibelin. 

“As you kuow.” explained Coquealil 
briefly at the judge. “1 resigned from 
the force two years agu. | need not 
go into details. The point Is I now 
ask to be taken back. That is why 1 
am here.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” replied the 
enter in frank astonishment, “I un- 
‘derstood that you had received a mag: 
nificent offer with’— 

“Yes, yes, I have.” 

“With a salary of a hundred thou- 
‘sand francs?” 

“It’s true, but I have refused it.” 

Simon and Hauteville looked at Co- 
pquenil incredulously. 

“May I ask why you have refused 
\4t?” asked the chief, 

“Partly for personal reasons, large- 
ly becaune I want to have a hand in 
this case.” 

Gilbelin moved uneasily. 

“You tbink this case so interesting?” 
putiin the judge. 

“The most interesting I have ever 
known,” answered the other, and then 
he added, with all the authority of his 
fine, grave face: “It’s more than inter- 
esting. It’s the most important crimi- 
nal case Paris has known for three 
generations.” 

Again they stared at him. 

“My dear Coquenil, you exaggerate,” 
objected M. Simon. “After all, we 
have only the shooting of a billiard 
player.” 

M. Paul shook his head and replied 
impressively: “The billiard player was 
a pawn in the game. He became trou- 
blesome and was sacrificed. He js of 
no importance, but there’s a greater 
game than billiards here with a mas- 
ter player, and I’m going to be In it.” 

“Why do you think it’s a great 
game?” questioned the judge. 

“Why do I think anything? Why 
did I think a commonplace pickpocket 
at the Bon Marche was a notorious 
criminal, wanted by two countries? 
Why did 1 think we should find the 
real clew to that Bordeaux counter- 
feiting gang in a Passy wineshop? 
Why did I think it necessary tonight 
to be on the cab this young American 
took and not behind it in another 
cab?” He shot a quick glance at Gibe- 
lin. “Because a good detective knows 
certain things before he can prove 
them and acts on his knowledge. That 
is what distinguishes him from an or- 
dinary detective.” 

“Meaning me?” challenged Gibelin. 

“Not at all,” replied M. Paul smooth- 
ly. “I only say that’— 

“One moment,” interrupted M. Si- 
mon. “Do I understand that you were 
with the driver who took this Ameri- 
can away from here tonight?” 

Coquenil smiled. “I was not with 
the driver. I was the driver, and I 
had the honor of receiving 5 francs 
from my distinguished associate.” He 
bowed mockingly to Gibelin and held 
up a silver piece. “I shall keep this 
among my curiosities.” ‘ 

“It was a foolish trick, arperfectly 
useless trick,” declared Gibelin, furi- 
ous. 

“Perhaps not.” answered the other, 
with aggravating politeness. “Perhaps 
-it, was a rather nice coup leading to 
very important results.” 

“Auh! What results?” 

“Yes. What results?” 
judge. 

“Let me ask first,” replied Coquenil 
deliberately, ‘“‘what you regard as the 
most important thing to be known in 
this case just now.” 

“The name of the woman,” answered 
Hauteville promptly. 

“Then the man who gives you this 
woman’s name and address will ren- 
der a real service?” 

“A service?” exclaimed Hauteville. 
“The whole case rests on this woman.” 

“Come, come,” interrupted the chief. 
“What are you driving at?” 

“I have the woman's name and ad- 
dress,” exclaimed Coquenil. 

“Impossible!” they cried. 

“I got them by my own efforts, and 
I will give them up on my own terms.” 
He spoke with a look of fearless pur- 
pose that M. Simon well remembered 
from the old days, 

“A thousand devils! 
do it?” cried Simon. 

“I watched the American in the cab 
as he leaned forward toward the lan- 
tern light, and I saw exactly what he 
was doing. He opened the Indy’s bag 
and cut out a leatber flap that had 
her name and address stamped on It.” 

“No.” contradicted Gibelin; ‘there 
was no name in the bag. I examined 
it myself.” 

“The name was on the underside of 
the flap,” laughed the other, “in gilt 
letters.” 

Gibelin’s heart sank. 

“And you took this flap from the 
American?” asked M. Simon. 

“No, no! Any violence would have 
brought my colleague into the thing, 
for he was close behind, and I wanted 
this knowledge for myself.” 

“What did you do?’ pursued the 
chief. 

“T let the young man cut the flap 
into small pieces and drop them one 
by one as we drove through dark ...- 
tle streets, And I noted where he 
dropped the pleces, Then I drove back 
and picked them up—that fs, all but 
two.” 

“Marvelous!” muttered Hauteville. 

“T had a small searchlight lantern to 
help me, That was one of the things 
I took from my desk,” be added to 
Pougeot. 


echoed the 


How did you 


ae ee 


—— 


niin 


“And these pieces of leather with | Ir tavé very little halr and no time to 


the name and address, 
them?” continued the chief. 
“I bave them.” 
“With you?” 


you have 


“Yes.” 
“May I see them?” 
“Certainly. If you will promise to 


respect them as my personal prop- 
erty ?’” 

Simon hesitated. “You mean”— He 
frowned and then said impatiently, 
“Ob, yes, I promise that.” 

Coqueni] drew an envelope from his 
breast pocket and from it he took a 
number of white leather fragments. 
And he showed the chief that most of 
these fragments were stamped in gold 
letters or parts of letters. 

“I’m satisfied,” declared Simon after 
examining several of the fragments 
and returning them. “Bon Dieu!” he 
stormed at Gibelin. “And you had 
that bag in your hands!” 

Gibelin sat silent. This was the 
wretchedest moment tn his career. 

“Well,” continued the chief, “we 
must have these pleces of leather. 
What are your terms?” 

“I told you,” said Coquenfl, “I want 
to be put back on the force. I want 
to handle this case.” 

M. Simon thought a moment. “That 
ought to be easily arranged. I will see 
the prefet de police about it in the 
morning.” 

But the other demurred. “I ask you 
to see him tonight. It’s ten minutes 
to his house ia an automobile. I'll 
wait here.” 

The chief smiled. 
ry, aren’t you? Well, so are we. 
you come with me, Hauteville?” 

“Yas,” 

In less than an hour the men re- 
turned with good news for the great 
detective. , 

“The prefet was extremely nice,” 
said M. Hauteville. “He took our 
view at once.” 

“Then my commission {s signed?” 

“Precisely,” answered the chief. 
“You are one of us again, and—I'm 
glad.” 

“Thank you, both of you,” said M. 
Paul, with a quiver of emotion. 


“You're in a hur- 
Will 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WEAPON. 


IGHT across from the Ansonia, 

on the Rue Marboeuf, was a 

little wineshop that remained 

open all night for the accom- 

modation of cab drivers and belated 

pedestrians, and to this Coquenil and 

the commissary now withdrew. Be- 

fore anything else the detective wish- 

ed to get from M. Pougeot his {mpres- 

sions of the case. And he asked Papa 

Tignol to come with them for a forti- 

fying glass. They analyzed the known 
facts carefully. 

Suddenly Coquelin stopped talking 
abruptly to look at a comical little 
man with a large mouth, the owner 
of the place, who had been hovering 
about for some moments as if anx- 
fous to say something. 

“What is it, my friend?’ asked Co- 
auenil good naturedly. 
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‘IT LIFS TO THE LEFT OF THAT HRAVY 
DOORWAY.” 


At this tne proprietor coughed in 
embarrassinent and motioned to a 
prim, thin faced woman in the front 
room, who came forward with fidgety 
shyness, begging the gentlemen to for- 
give her if she had done wrong, but 
there was something on her conscience, 
and she couldn't sleep without telling 
it. 

“Well?” broke In Pougeot Impatien& 
ly, but Coquen!] gave the woman a re- 
assuring look, and she went on to ex- 
plain that she was a spinster living in 
a little attle room of the next house 
overlooking the Rue Marboeuf. She 
worked as a seamstress all day in a 
hot, crowded atelier, and when she 
came home wt night she loved to go 
out on her balcony. She would stand 
there and brush her hair while she 
watched the sunset deepen and the 
swallows circle over the chimney tops. 

“But, my dear woman,” smiled Co- 
quenil, “what bas that to do with me? 
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brush it.” 

The seamstress begged his pardon. 
The point was that on the previous 
evening, Just as she had nearly finish- 
ed brushing her hair, she suddenly 
heard a sound like a pistol shot from 
across the street, and, looking down, 
she saw a glittering object thrown 
from a window. She saw it distinctly 
and watched where it fell beyond the 
high wall that separated the Ansonia 
hotel from an adjoining courtyard. 
She had not thought much about it at 
the moment; but, baving heard that 
something dreadful had happened— 

Coqueni] could contain himself no 
longer, ‘and, taking the woman’s arm, 
he hurried her to the door. 

“Now,” he said, “show me just where 
you saw this glittering object thrown 
over the wall.” 

“There,” she replied, pointing, “it 
lies to the left of that heavy doorway 
on the courtyard stones. I could see 
it from my balcony.” 

“Wait!” and, speaking to Tignol in 
a low tone, M. Paul gave him quick 


instructions, whereupon the old man 
hurried across the street and pulled 
the bell at the doorway indicated. 

“Did you happen to see the person 
who threw this thing?” continued M. 
Paul gently. 

“No, but I saw his arm.” 

Coquenil gave a start of satisfaction. 
“His arm! Then a man threw it?” 

“Oh, yes; I saw his black coat sleeve 
and his white cuff quite plainly.” 

“Do you remember the window from 
which he threw this object?’ The 
detective looked at her anxiously. 

“Yes, indeed; it is easy to remember. 
It’s the end window on the first floor 
of the hotel. There!’ 

Coquenil felt a thrill of excitement, 
for, unless he had misunderstood the 


eommissary’s diagram, the seamstress 
was pointing not to private room No. 
6, but to private room No. 7! 
“Lucien!’ be called, and, taking his 
friend aside, he asked, *‘Does that end 
window on the first floor belong to 


No. 6 or No. 7?” 


“No. 7.” 

“And the window next to it?” 

“No. 6.” 

“Thanks! Just a moment,” and he 


rejoined the seamstress. “But one 
point is not quite clear,” hesaid. “Just 
look across again. You see two open 
windows—the end window and the one 
next to it. Isn’t it possible that this 
bright thing was thrown from the win- 
dow next to the end one?’ 

“No, no!” 

“They are both alike and, both being 
open, one might easily make a mis- 
take.” 

She shook her head positively. “1 
have made no mistake; it was the end 
window.” 

Just then Coquenil heard the click 
of the door opposite and, looking over, 
he saw Papa Tignol beckoning to him. 

“Excuse me,” he said and hurried 
across the street. 

“It’s there,” whispered Tignol. 

“The pistol?” 

“Yes,” 

“You remember what I told you?” 

The old man looked hurt. “Of course 
I did. I haven't touched it. Nothing 
could make me touch it.” 

Again Coquenil rejoined the seam- 
stress. “Thanks, my good woman,” he 
said. “Now go right back to your 
room and don’t breathe a word of this 
to any one.” 

A few moments later Coquenil and 
the commissary and Papa Tignol were 
standing in the courtyard near two 
green tubs of foliage plants between 
which the pistol had fallen. The door- 
keeper of the house had joined them. 

“See here,” sald the detective, ad- 
dressing him, “do you want to earn 5 
francs?” The doorkeeper brightened. 
“I'll make it 10,” continued the other, 
“If you do exactly what I say. You 
are to take a cab—here is the money— 
and drive to Notre Dame. At the right 
of the church {s a high iron’ railing 
around the archbishop’s house. In the 
railing is an iron gate with a night 
bell for extreme unction. Ring this 
bell and ask to see the sacristan Bon- 
neton, and when he comes out give 
him this.” Coquenfl wrote hastily on 
a card. ‘It’s an order to let you 
have a dog named Caesar—my dog: 
he’s guarding the church with Bonne- 
ton. Pat Caesar and tell him he’s go- 
ing to see M. Paul—that’s me. Tell 
him to jump in the cab and keep still. 
He'll understand—he knows more than 
most men. Then drive back here as 
quick as you can.” 

Coquenil began at once with ques- 
tions to M. Gritz about private room 
No. 7%. Who had reserved this room. 
and what had prevented the person 
from occupying it? M. Gritz replied 
that No. 7 had been engaged some 
days before by an old client who, at 
the last moment, had sent a petit bleu 
to say that be had changed his plans 
and would not require the room. The 
petit bleu did not arrive until after the 
crime was discovered, so the room re- 
mained empty. More than that, the 
door was locked—locked on the out- 
side, with the key in the lock. 

“Then any one coming along the 
corridor might have turned the key 
and entered No. 7?” 

“It is possible,” admitted M. Gritz. 
“but very improbable. The room was 
dark, and an ordinary person seeing a 
door locked and a room dark”— 

“We are not talking about an ordi- 


nary person,” retorted the detective: 
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“wé are talking about a murderer. 
Come; we must look into this,” and he 
led the way down the corridor, nod- 
ding to the policeman outside No. 6 
and stopping at the next door, the last 
in the line, the door to No. 7. 

“You know I haven't been in there 
yet.” He glanced toward the adjoin- 
ing room of the tragedy; then, turning 
the key in No. 7, he tried to open the 
door. 

“Hello! 
too!” 

“Tiens! You're right,” said Gritz as 
he rumpled his scanty locks in perplex- 
ity. 

“Some one has been inside—some 
one may be inside now.” 

The proprietor shook his head and 
rather reluctantly went on to explain 
that No. 7 was different from the oth- 
er private rooms in this—tbat it had a 
separate exit with separate stairs lead- 
ing to an alleyway between the hotel 
and a wall surrounding it. The alley- 
way led to a gate in the wall opening 
on the Rue Marboeuf. 


It’s locked on the inside 


Continued next week. 


COLUMBIA 


DISC RECORDS ARE 
Double - Discs 


9 records at a 65 
Single price C 

Don’t spend anotber cent for 
talsing-machine rccorcs t..1 you 
have secon and heard Cclumbia 
Double-Disc Records. They fit 
any machine, and ct*wecr any 
other recordsinthewortc, Double 
value for yovr money! Call in! 
Geta catalog ! 
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HUNTING 
FISHING 


Half the fun of country’ 
life is in these glorious 
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ream is your happy 
. If you're fon 
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New Speed Meter For Automobiles. 

The Faro meter, a new speed meter 
for automobiles, is the invention of an 
Englishman. Placed in front of the 
vehicle, the exact speed may be ascer- 
tained at any time either from the 
vehicle or from the rond. An excess of 
speed limit is announced by a8 gong, 
which continues to sound until! speed 
is reduced. For night driving excess 
speed is also indicated by the figures 
on the face of the instrument being 
iNuminated fn red. 


The Only Steady. 
Though all things rise, 

We must agree 
We find advice 

Btill offered free. 


—Judge. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 


The Enchanted | 
Apple Tree 


There was once a little baby who 
hadn’t any mother or father or sistera 
or brothers or aunts or uncles or cous- 
ins or any other kind of relative, and 
she had nobody to take care of her 
except just one fairy. The fairy was 
very good, and she took splendid care 
of the baby and named her Joybell, 
which, of course, isn’t an appropriate 
name for a baby, but then all the 
fairies have names like that, and this 
fairy, whose name was Sunsilk, be- 
cause of her beautiful hair, didn’t 
know any better. 

There were two things which wor- 
ried the fairy. One was that the baby 
grew older and older every day, and, 
of course, fairies can’t play with chil- 
dren after they get to be a certain age, 
and she hated to leave Joybell alone 
in the world with no relative. And 
the other thing was that there was a 
very naughty fairy who was always 
trying to harm Joybell, and Sunsilk 
was afraid to leave her alone. 

One day when Joybell was about 
three years old and the prettiest little 
thing imaginable, with soft gold hair, 
delicate pink cheeks and a pink dress 
Woven by a fairy process, Sunsilk left 
her alone for just a few moments 
while she flew to get some honey for 
supper. In that instant the naughty 
fairy came sweeping in at the window 
and cried: 

“Now at last IJ have found my 
chance, and you are alone! And when 
Sunsilk comes back she won't find 
Joybell here.” 

And with that she touched Joybell 
with the end of her wand and in an 
instant changed her into an apple 
seed, Then she stirred up a strong 
wind, which picked up the apple seed, 


‘blew it out of the window and drop 


ped it in a road miles away. Wasn’t 
jt dreadful to do a thing like that? 
While the apple seed was lying in 
the road a good old woman came 
along—a kind old woman, with wavy 
white hair and a pleasant smile. And 
when she saw the apple seed lying in 
the road she picked it up and said: 
“I'll plant this in my garden and may- 
be I shall live to see it grow into a 
tree. Oh, how I wish we had a 
daughter to climb up in its branches!” 
When she reached home she showed 
her husband what a very large seed 
she had found, and together they 
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“GOOD BY, LITTLE JOYBELL,”’ WHISPERED 
BUNSILE. 


planted it in the garden. “But it will 
be long,” they said, “before we have 
an apple tree.” 

However, they were amazed a few 
mornings later to find a Httle shoot 
showing above the ground, and each 
day as they looked at it it grew larger 
and larger, so that at the end of a 
week it was already three feet tall. 
At the end of a month {it was a full 
grown tree, and at the end of three 
months it had blossoms, 

And the old people said as they look- 
ed at its beautiful blossoms, “Oh, if 
we only had a child with a cheek like 
the petals of the apple blossom and 
hair like the pure gold of its heart!’ 

Now, it happened that Sunsilk had 
been hunting the whole world over to 
find Joybell, and, being a fairy, she 
knew the moment she saw the apple 
tree what had become of her little 
charge. And she heard what the old 
people said and thought, “Here are 
good, kind people with whom my lit- 
tle Joybell will be happy.” 

So she flew quickly to the apple 
tree and touched the trunk with her 
wand. 

“Look, wife! Look at the apple 
tree!” cried the old man. And as she 
looked the old woman saw the tronk 
split open, and out stepped a little 
girl with cheeks like the apple blos- 
som petals and hair like the gold of 
the stamens, 

As soon as she saw the old people 
she ran with both arms outstretched, 
and they.clasped her in their arms and 
knew that a daughter had come to 
them at last. 

The apple tree rustied in the wind, 
and the buds seemed to ring like joy 


bells, And that night when Joybell 


| was going to sleep in the dear little 
| bed where the kind old woman had 
tucked her she heard a little flutter 
at the window, and there stood Sun- 
silk looking loveller than ever in the 
moonlight. 

“Goodby, little Joybell,’’ whispered 
Sunsilk, “Now you have human 
friends and a human home, and you 
will find children to play with in the 
great green fields, and you will all 
elimb into the apple tree, and there 
you can tell them about Sunsilk.” 

And Joybell ulmost thought she was 
asleep, but she whispered, “Goodby, 
dear Sunsilk; I will never forget you.” 

And all the things that Sunsilk had 
said came true.—Washington Star, 


A NATURE MYSTERY. 


8 it an instinct, 
Is it a gift, 

Matter of figures 

Or simply a drift? 
Why do the youngsters 

Well understand 
When marble season 

Comes in the land? 


Everything gliding 
Berenely, then some, 
Nothing suggesting 
What ts to come. 
All of a sudden 
Over us sweeps 
Wave of the kiddos 
Out playing ‘‘keeps."” 


No one suspected 
Marbles were due. 
Almanacs didn't 
Give us a clew. 
But without warning 
8prings the whole plot. 
Down come the alleys 
Into the lot. 


How does the robin 
Know when to duck 
Southward or northward? 
Is it just luck? 
That is a secret 
Nature has bid, 
Only revealing 
To robin and kid. 


The Wars of 
Our Country. 


LIX. —Spanish War — Cer 


vera’s Fleet. 
By Albert Payson Terhune 


HE Spaniards are 
coming out of 
the harbor?!” 

The lookout on 
the cruiser Iowa 
had scarcely 
shouted this long 
expected warn- 
ing when the 
signal “Clear 
ships for ac- 
tion!” flashed to 
the whole block- 
ading fleet. An 
epoch making 
sea fight was be- 
ginning. 

The United 

States squadron 
had for days watched the narrow 
opening of Santiago harbor as a cat 
watches a rathole. Within were Cer- 
vera’s four powerful cruisers—the Al- 
mirante Oquendo, Vizcaya, Cristobal 
Colon and Infanta Maria Teresa—and 
his two torpedo boat destroyers, the 
Furor and Pluton. The American 
troops held the heights about Santiago, 
and negotiations for the town’s sur- 
render were under way; hence Cer- 
vera’s one chance lay in a dash for 
the safety of the open sea. Outside 
the harbor lay a larger, stronger fleet 
than his own, waiting to destroy him. 

Admiral Sampson, commanding the 
blockade, stenmed away in his flag- 
ship New York early on the morning 
of Sunday, July 3, 1898, for a confer- 
ence with General Shafter some miles 
down the coast, leaving Commodore 
Schley in command of the squadron. 

It was about 9:30 a. m. that the Sun- 
day quiet was broken by news of the 
attempt at escape. The vessels of 
the United States fleet were lying 
from 4,000 to 6,000 yards off shore. 
They were the battleships Iowa, Ore: 
gon, Texas and Indiana, the cruiser 
(Schley’s flagship) Brooklyn, the “con 
verted yachts” Gloucester and Hist 
and the torpedo boat destroyer Vixen. 

From within the concealed harbor a 
curl of smoke rose. It was this that 
had warned the Iowa's lookout. The 
shore batteries of Secapa opened sud- 
den fire on the blockaders. The gray 
nose of a warship poked into sight at 
the harbor’s mouth. Out into the open 
darted Cervera’'s flagship, the Teresa. 
The Oquendo followed, then the Colon 
and Vizcaya and five minutes later the 
Pluton and Furor. 

But swiftly as the rush for freedom 
was made the Yankee guns were still 
quicker. Ship after ship opened fire 
on the enemy. As the range was found 
the projectiles poured In still faster 
and with more terrible accuracy. 

One of the Spanish cruisers caught 
fire from a bursting shell. Then a 
twelve inch shell from the Iowa struck 
the Teresa, After the smoke of the 
explosion cleared awny the burning 
Spanish fingship was seen staggering 
shoreward. 

The Oquendo was next to succumb. 
She was benched, a blazing wreck, 
six miles west of the harbor mouth 
and half a mile east of the Teresa. 


Her captain, Lasagas, shot himself te 
avold the disgrace of surrendering. 
Ten miles farther on the Vizcaya was 
overhauled. She was in flames and 
Tan up the white flag. 

Meantime the Furor and Pluton 
were in dire trouble. One of them 
was struck early in the action by a 
twelve inch shell. The yachts Glouces- 
ter and Hist ran at the two torpedo 
boats, pelting them from rapid fire 
guns and driving them ashore. 

Now the Colon, alone of the flying 
fleet, remained afloat. She was steam- 
ing away westward at top speed, the 
Americans trailing in her wake and 
sending shot after shot at the flying 
hulk. The New York by this time 
had come up and joined ih the bunt. 
At 1:20 p. m., having run nearly sixty 
miles the battered, sinking Colon sur- 
rendered and turned her prow shore- 
ward. The fight was over. 

The whole Spanish fieet was cap- 
tured or sunk. The battle had cost 
our navy just one life, that of Chief 
Yeoman Ellis of 


the Brooklyn, 
who was Killed 
by a shell, <An- 
other man was 
wounded. The 
Spanish lost 
303 killed and 
151 wounded. 
Practically all 


the rest were 
made prisoners. 

The beaten 
foes were treat- 
ed with the ut- 
most courtesy. 
Captain Fvaus 
graciously refus- 
ed to accept the 
sword Captain 
Eulate of the 
Vizeaya offered him in token of sub- 
mission. Cervera was received aboard 
the Iowa with all the impressive naval 
honors due an admiral. 

The war dragged on for months 
with no further battles of any espe- 
cial consequence. Porto Rico and the 
Philippines were easily captured. 
Everywhere our arms met with swift 
victory. On Dec. 10, 1898, a peace 
treaty was signed. Spain lost all con- 
trol of Cuba, ceded Porto Rico and 
sold the Philippines to us for $20,- 
000,000. So ended the Spanish-Amer- 
iean war. 


PURSUIT OF THE 
COLON. 


Not His Experience. 
“Do you think the horse is passing?” 
“What horse?” 
“The horse in general.” 
“I dunno. The one ] had from a liv- 
ery stable this afternoon wouldn't pass 
anything.” 


PERT PARAGRAPHS. 


An empty purse supplemented by a 
stomach in the same condition often 
serves as a liberal education in itself. 


It isn’t so easy to keep from doing 
harm even if you do absolutely noth- 
ing. 


You can sometimes judge a man by 
the things he doesn’t do. 


Women take a lot of trouble, and 
they generally give it to some man. 


Pleasant fiction is the fairy tales 
about yourself. 


There is no rose without a thorn and 
no girl without a florist’s bill. 


The greatest pleasure connected with 
knowing some persons lies in avoiding 
them. 


You can't judge others by yourself, 
but you do. 


Some persons act as if helping the 
other fellow were tantamount to 
knocking themselves. 


Tbe minute 2 woman gets every- 
thing she wants she doesn’t want any- 
thing. ‘I'hink this over. 


Improvements Wanted. 
Will some 
Philanthropist invent 
A different Kind 
Of spring 
That bears resemblance 
To the one 
Whose praise 
We often sing. 

One that has all 

‘The pleasant parts 

That we 

80 much enjoy 

And cnases to 

Some piace remote 

‘The features tnat 

Annoy? 

We'd like to have 

A mudiess 

Spring 

if there 

is one in stock, 

The kina 

‘To use 

When we would take 

A walk around the ni. 
We want to nave 

The breezes 

Soft 

Anda not the kind 

To snatch 

Our hats 

And send them 

Down tne street oa 
A running match. 
Spring sort of suits us, 
Ana we do t 
Not take it 

Much to task, 

But 

it could be 

improved in spota 

it any one 

Should ask. 


Do you want to know about a 


wonderful new time, 


health and 


money-saving kitchen convenience? 


Then you should see the complete line of ‘‘1892”? 


Pure Spun Aluminum Cooking Utensils now on exhibition 


at your dealers. 


This ware is guaranteed 


§ 
by the makers for 25 years, 


| It is absolutely pure, wholesome and thoroughly hygienic, 
| will not crack, scale, peel, break, rust, tarnish, scorch 


or burn. 


GINAL 


It is light weight, easy to handle and easy to clean; 


makes kitchen work a delight 


instead of drudgery; saves 


your money, time, fuel; protects your health against 
metal poisoning and serious troubles resulting from chip- 
ping of small particles into the food, which is one of the 
dangers from the use of the old style enameled wares. 
You buy patent carpet sweepers, egg-beaters, dish- 
washers, clothes-wringers and many other time and labor 
Saving conveniences, but there is nothing that will prove 


a greater practical household 
Pure Spun Aluminum Ware. 


blessing than the ‘‘1892”’ 


Lose no time in seeing for yourself what it will do. 


Your money back if this ware 


fails to do what is claimed 


"rit: GEO. N. KIDDER & CO. 


Come to the PRESS Office for 


JOB PR 
Proctor Block 


INTING 
Telephone 4-5 


‘Good work at reasonable prices 


An Example. 

A teacher wos endeavoring to ex- 
plain to her small charges the mean- 
ing of the word “congenial.” 

“Now, children,” she said, “two peo- 
ple are congenial who like to do the 
same kind of things, who do not dis 
agree, and ft is a very strong | 
cation of congenlality when two peo | 
ple think the same thing simultaneous: | 
ly. Can any of you, now, give me an> 
example of two people who are con- 
genial?” 

“I can, Miss Mary,” a little fellow 
shouted, waving his hand wildly. 

“All right, Tommy.” Miss Mary 
amiled, delighted that so prompt an 
understanding should have been man- 
ifested, as there were several visitors 
present. “Tell us who they are and 
what proved it.” 

“It's paw and maw.” Tommy replied 
eagerly. “An’ I know It, ’cause they 
thinks the same thing at the same 
time. Last night maw sald she won- 
dered how anybody with any sense 
could ever be foo] enough to get mar- 
ried, an’ paw sald, ‘I was having the 
identical thought, my dear.’ ’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Sleep. “m4 

Now, biessings light on him that first 
invented this samne sicep! It covers a 
man all over, thoughts and all, like a 
chonk. It is ment for the hungry, drink 
fer the thirsty, heat for the cold and 
cold for the hot. It is the current coin 
that purchises all the pleasures of the 
world cherp and the balance that sets 
the king and the shepherd, the fool 


‘land the wise man even.—Cervantes, 


Short Pleasure. 
“What are you 
kicking about?" 
“Somebody 
stole my umbrel- 
la.” 
“Was it a new 
one?” 
“Practically. IL 
stole it only yes- 
terday.” 


4 
{ 
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Protecting His Pay. 
“Doctor, what do you charge to pull 


teeth?” 


“Fifty cents.” 

“But if I have you pull several?” 

“Same price.” 

“Would you pull one for a sample?” 

“Sure.” 

So the doctor took out his instru- 
ments of torture and the man pointed 
out the place to begin. 

“Much obliged,” be groaned when It 
was over. “I think that will be all to- 
day.” 

“Oh, no; it won't. I pulled a sound 
one,” 


Red hair is greatly admired by those 
who haven't any, 


a 
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Let every citizen of Northfield attend 
the meeting in the Town Hal] next Wed- 
nesday evening. Town improvemnnt is 
in the air. Northfield can not afford to 
be indifferent. What other places have 
accomplished we can accomplish and 
with an ease that will be surprising. 
Individual pride in our town and individ- 
ual responsibility for its welfare are all 
that is needed. 


A town booster who knows how to 
boost recently prepared these ques- 
tions and suggestions, which are ap- 
plicable to any town, whether it is on 
the map or not: 

Where is our town on the map? 

Who knows our town is on the map? 

Who cares—other than our home 
folks? 

What does our town mean indus- 
trially to America? 

What is its rank in the American 
development game? 

What’s the score? 

Are we really in the game? 

Boys, it is almighty important the 
position our town takes in this race 
for municipal supremacy. 

And the old town cannot fight her 
battles without you and me to boost, 
We can boost at least if we do not 
build. ° 

No town {s better than her men, 

No town ever went ahead without 
men to push her ahead. 

A lazy farmer allows his crops to 
run to weeds. 

A lazy townsman allows his town to 
run to weeds—literally and figurative- 
ly. 

Weeds and crops do not thrive well 
together. Weeds and town develop- 
ment do not know each other. 

Let’s cut down the weeds. 

Let’s cultivate our ground. 

There is a reason for our town being 
on the map or It would not be there. 

Let us study our town a little. 

After we know our town lIet’s tell 
others; let’s pass the information 
around; send it abroad. 

Let’s work for our town. 

Our private business is important 
and must not be neglected, but our 
general business interests are insep- 
arably associated with the welfare of 
the town. 

If the town prospers we will have a 
better chance to prosper._._ 

What are you and what am I willing 
to do to make our town more prom!- 
nent on this map? 


The following suggestions if foliow- 
ed will go far to help in improving 
and beautifying the home town: 

Make the old home more beautiful 
this spring than it ever has been be- 
fore. 

Rake up all the bits of sticks and 
dead leaves of a year ago and make 
the yard ready for the mower when 
the grass grows. 

Fill in all the little uneven places 
that may show in the lawn and scat- 
ter a little grass seed there. It will 
soon grow and make the front so 
much nicer to look at. 

Two stout wires with a strip of wire 
poultry netting will give the clematis 
and other climbing vines something to 
cling to as they try to find the top of 
the porch. If they have not some 
thing to hold them upward they will 
trail downward and lose something of 
their beauty. 

A few climbing shrubs will shade 
the porch neatly from the hot sun- 
shine of next summer. The old fash- 
foned honeysuckle is one of the best 
for this purpose. Its so clean, and it 
blossoms longer than almost any other 
shrub of the kind. 


A Fine For Whitewashing Trees. 

City Forester J. H. Prost of Spo- 
kane, Wasb., is beginning a campaign 
against the practice of whitewashing 
tree trunks {n the parkways along the 
residence streets of the city. He calls 
attention to an existing ordinance 
making this practice punishable by a 
fine of from $5 to $100. 

“This practice 1s worse than use- 
less,” Mr. Prost sald. “It is unsightly, 
offensive to the eye, disfigures the ap- 
pearance of the streets and plasters 
up the breathing pores of the trees.” 


Clean Town Grows. 

It will cost the average town about 
$25 to paint ite public hitching posts 
and telegrapb and telephone poles, but 
the difference it will make in the looks 
of the place is worth ten times that 
amount. A clean, tidy town is always 
@ good business town. and property is 
always in demand at full value, and ft 
grows accordingly. 


Benjamin Franklin Idea. 
1f a man-can do business he should 
fet it be known.—Franklin. 


| Liberal budget. 


Communicated, 


Editor of Northfield Press:— 


I have noticed, from time to time, 
in your valuable paper, about the 
grangers buying carloads of feed, coal 
or supplies, and your remarks about 
home trade. Now I suppose you like 
to boom your advertisers all you can. 
That is right. 

But first of all remember that farm- 
ing is a wholesale business, and no 
business man can live and buy supplies 
at retail and sell at wholesale. Farmers 
in Northfield can sell a limited amount 
of produce to merchants here and take 
their pay in trade. On the other hand, 
if coal is to be obtained for produce, 
it must go to the produce houses in the 
city. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, if express 
and freight companies could make a 
report, you would find that others than 
grangers purchase supplies elsewhere. 
I am sure that the farmers and grangers 
are as much interested in the welfare of 
Northfield and home trade as any 
business man in our beautiful town. 

What we are trying to do is to make 
our accounts balance. 

A FARMER AND GRANGER, 


We appreciate the above letter and 
realize there are two sides to this ques- 
tion, We think it is short-sightedness 
on the part of merchants who insist on 
giving only merchandise in exchange 
for produce. Why not pay our own 
farmers cash as a merchant must do 
when buying from a wholesale house? 

Ed. Press. 


A TIP FOR IMPROVERS. 


How a Wisconsin Town Profited by a 
Successful Betterment Campaign. 
Many rural communities would prof- 

it by heeding the tip that is given 

them in the way the citizens resur- 
tected Tomah, Wis. It started its 
work witb the sensible step of making 

a general study of conditions so as to 

know what things needed to be done, 

their relative importance, the obvious 
order of their accomplishment and 

Bimilarly useful points. 

The question of paving and boule 
varding the main street appealed to 


AN [DEAL PIECE OF PARKING. 
{From American City, New York.) 


some strongly, and a campaign in 
that direction has come to a successful 
termination. The street is a very wide 
one, and it bas been paved with brick 
on both sides, and a parked area 
through the center bus been developed 
with lawns and shrubs. 

The work was in the meantime ex 
tended to the school and library 
grounds, where fiowers, shrubs and 
lawns were called upon to do their re 
spective parts. ‘This ail led to a great- 
er interest in home grounds and a de 
sire for suggestions as to how to de 
velop these successfully. A landscape 
architect was called In to help, and 
he spent several duys going over the 
home grounds and making suggestions 
as to the best methods of develop- 
ment, 

One of the results was that two car- 
loads of shrubs were ordered, and it is 
an easy inference that they were used 
to good purpose. 

Figure It Out For Yourself. 

If you want a hard case there is the 
®ase of a man who late at night 
bought a bottle of whisky at a public 
house—price, 3s. Gd.—says the London 
Globe. He handed over a five pound 
note, and the publican would not 
change it. “All right,” said the cus- 
tomer. “Give me the whisky and 16s. 
Gd. and keep my five pound note.” 
Next morning tht customer came in, 
planked down four sovereigns and 
said, “Give me back my five pound 
note and we shall be straight.” The 
publican and the sinner looked at each 
other, Can you tell at a glance which 
got the better of the bargain when the 
customer went away with his five 
pound note in his pocket? 

The question puzzled a whole office 
foll of literary, financial, sporting, 
philosophica) and editorial mon—until 
it reached a girl of eighteen who Is en- 
gaged in dealing with cash. All the 
rest were calculating on paper and 
reaching the result by devious ways. 
The cash girl saw it in a flash of the 
eye. Do you? Shut your eyes and do 
it in five seconds if you wish to beat 
the cash girl. 


The British lords got just what they 
played for when they boycotted the 


— 
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The Evolution of 
Booster Bill 


I.—He Was Once Bill Blue 


Bill] Blue was once a knocker, and 
He knocked us all to beat the band. 
His long sult was In running down 
The stores and people of this town. 


One day a stranger heard his clack 

And said: “Your liver’s out of whack. 
The thing you need to make you smile 
Is to turn In and BOOST AWHILE.” 


That made Bill think. To our amaze 
He started singing this town’s praise. 
It soon improved his looks and health, 
His trade, his prospects and his wealth. 


The town began to boom, and we 

Elected Bill our mayor. He 

Keeps up the sunshine habit still 

AND NOW WE CALL HIM “BOOST- 
ER BILL.” 


HILDA THE 


I.—The Town Can’t Do 
Without Her 


Hilda the Helper is a girl who has 
a way about her that makes her 
precious asa pearl. THE TOWN 
CAN’T DO WITHOUT HER. 


She’s always ready on the spot 
where anything is doing, with all 
the energy she’s got her share of 
work pursuing. 


Hilda the Helper HELPS THE 
TOWN in many lines of action. 
(No wonder young Philander 
Brown admits she’s his attrac- 
tion.) 


Home Merchant !s Your Friend. 

The home merchant 1s the man who 
gives you credit when you have no 
cash to buy the necessaries of life. 
The home merchant is the man who 
helps you to pay the taxes that run 
your schools and pave your streets, 
The home merchant fs the man to 
whom you appeal in times of distress 
for favors. Then why should you ig- 
nore him when you desire to make a 
purchase? He sells as good goods at 
as low figures as the man who does 
business in the big city. The hills 
look green far away. 


To Be Great Be Beautiful. 

Beauty plays no inconsiderable part 
in the greatness of cities. Parks, 
museums and art galleries, together 
with broad and well paved streets and 
boulevards, clean and brillHanly illu- 
minated, comprise the necessary ad- 
juncts of an up to date progressive 
city. 


Supplying a Want. 

Shabby Individual (to painter up lad- 
der)—Hi, you're dropping your paint 
all over me. 

Painter—Well, you’re badly in need 
of a coat of some sort.—London Tit- 
Bits. 


A Better Position. 
“Why did Dollarby sell his hotel?’ 
“He wasn't making money fast 
enough.” 
“What Is he doing now?’ 
’ “He's luxurtating in the position of 
head waiter.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


ELLIOTT W.BROWN 
REAL ESTATE 


Special Representative of the Rustic Ridge Assoctation 
Bungalows, Cottages, Building Lots: 
Choice Tracts in MOUNTAIN PARK and on THE HIGHLANDS 


|PROCTOR BLOCK 


NORTHFIELD 


TELEPHONE 4-5 OR37-3 


C. L. JOHNSON) FIRE! 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 
GAS FITTING 


AGENT FOR CRAWFORD RANGES 
REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
TELEPHONE 17-13 


Fred L. Proctor 


FIRST CLASS 


LIVERY 


Up-to-Date Teams of all kinds To Let 
12 extra nice family and gentlemen’ 
driving horses FOR SALE. Also 
a few good workers and 
business horses. 


MAIN STREET, - NORTHFIELD 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


F. W. WILBER 


HORSE SHOERZ. AND JOBBER 


Rubber Tires 
Columbia Veterinary Remedies 
Walter P. Wood 
Harvesting Machinery 


Warwick ave. {and Main Street 


Telephone 4-12 


C. H. OTIS 


MAIN ST. OPPOSITE P. 0. 


Swastika 
Bread Flour 
Bunker Hill 

Coffee 


BEST ON THE MARKET 
Give them a trial 


GROCERIES & PASTRY 


Fruit and Candies 
Butternuts 25 Cents a Peck. 


An Interesting Advertising Fable. 

This fable is printed by a Kansas 
newspaper for the benefit of its ad- 
vertisers and those who ought to be: 
“In a certain barnyard there were two 
hens, one of which when she laid an 
egg cackled because she knew she had 
a good thing and wanted others to 
know it. That hen belleved in ad- 
vertising. And many were the break- 
fasts her enterprise supplied. When 
the other hen laid eggs she disdained 
to cackle. ‘What's the use,’ she sald. 
‘Everybody knows I lay eggs.’ And 
she cackled not. One day the owner 
of the hens by accident discovered the 
nest of the noiseless one, and {it was 
full of eggs, but they were too old 
to use, and {mmedfiately he cut off the 
head of the hen that refused to be 
| ‘modern’ and advertise.” 


FIRE! 
FIRE! 


YOUR SAVINGS of a lifetime 
may be swept away in an hour. 

AN INSURANCE POLICY may 
be all that stands between you and 
poverty. PROTECT YOURSELF 
and family by ample insurance. 

CAN YOU AFFORD not to do 
so? Do you wish to chance being 
supported by charity? 

THINK IT OVER, and then 
CALL, WRITE, TELEPHONE. 


Webster’s Insurance Agency 
NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
DO IT NOW 
TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


FARMERS 
ATTENTION 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & COMPANY 


MAKE THE BEST 
HARROWS AND 
LAND ROLLERS 


EVERYTHING WARRANTED 
FOR SALE BY 


W. A. WRIGHT 


H. M. BRISTOL 
Steam Fitting, Heating, Ete, 


All kinds of Sheet Metal Work 
PLUMBING A SPECIALTY 
Also Agent for 


Glenwood Stoves and Ranges 


FURNACES and STEAM HEATERS 


NORTHFIELD - MASS. 
TEL. 39-2 and 39-3 


THE FAMILY LAUNDRY 
Corner Main and Maple Sts. 
Makes a Specialty of Lace 
Curtains and Blankets. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Send 

postal and team will call. 


Bs Aw snes D 


DEALER IN 
ROUGH AND FINISHED 
LUMBER 
Windows, Doors, Laths, Shingles 
Clapboarding and 
INTERIOR FINISHINGS 


GLEN STREET ° NORTHFIELD 
Telephone 6-2 


H. T. HARADON 
Wheelwright 


AT WILBER'S 
Warwick Av. and Main Street 


THE NORTHFIELD PRESS 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 


First Parish (Unitarian) 
Main St. and Parker Ave. 
Services at 10.45 a. m. 
Sunday School, 12 m. 


Trinitarian Congregational 
Main St., near Mill Brook 
Rev. N. Fay Smith, Pastor 
Sundays, 10.45, 12, 6.45 and 7.30 
Thursdays, 8 p. m. 


St. Patrick’s Parish 
Main Street 
Rev. J. S. Nelligan, Pastor 
Services every alternate 
Sunday at 8.30 a. m, 


Advent Christian Church 
South Vernon 
Rev. A. E. Phelps, Pastor 
Sundays, 10.45, 12, 6.30 and 7.30 
Thursdays, 7.30 p. m. 


Church News 


The names of sixteen persons were 
propounded for membership in the Con- 
gregational Church last Sunday. They 
will be received at the communion ser- 
vice next Sunday. 


An unusually fine set of pictures of 
New York was shown by Prof. John A. 
Nicholls, the temperance lecturer, at the 
stereopticon lecture in the North Church 
last Sunday night. There was a large 
audience. A children’s choir under Mr. 
Coe’s direction sang. 


School Supt. E. F. Howard spoke at 
the Mother’s Meeting in the north par- 
sonage Wednesday afternoon on the sub- 
ject: ‘‘How Inculcate Ideas Both of Gen- 
erosity and Economy.’’ 


The Franklin County Association of 
Congregationalist Churches held their 
spring meeting at Farley last Wednes- 
day. Several delegates from Northfield 
attended. 


BBRev. Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe, 
Mass., will speak to the Women’s Alli- 
ance in the parlors of the Unitarian 
Church on Wednesday, May 4, at 2.30 
p. m. Subject, ‘‘Church Work and 
Work for the Church.’’ 


THE UNSPOKEN WORD. 


Phe {ll timed truth we should have kept— 

Who knows how sharp it pierced .and 
stung? 

The word we had not sense to say— 

%/ho knows how grandly it had rung? 


One of the most appropriate of all 
prayers Is that contained in the old 
confession, “We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have 
done.” 

The worst sins of the average life 
are the sins of omission rather than 
pf commission. 

We have been free—too free—to blurt 


eut the things that have “pierced and 
stung,” but “the word we had not 
sense to say” we have omitted. That 
has been our deadliest sin. 

Do you remember as a child how you 
yearned for the sympathetic tone and 
the encouraging word of recognition 
when you had bravely done your lit- 
tle task? -A little word of praise goes 
a long way in appeasing the heart of 
a child. Are we careful to speak that 
word? 

And men and women are but chil- 
dren a little larger grown. 

Think how appreciation colors all 
the day! The sun shines brighter and 
the song of birds is sweeter when 
some one has spoken the gracious or 
the tender word. And how the clouds 
lower when no one seems to care or, 
caring, falls to say! 

Why, then, withhold the word? 

You cannot err in a profusion of 
kindly utterance. Never in the whole 
history of the world has one kind 
word been wasted or spoken in vain. 
There can never by any possibility be 
overproduction in generous and kindly 
speech. 

Why should we be 80 chary of erx- 
pression? Why so stingy? 

Mystery of human nature, why do 
we try to keep back the tide of affec- 
tion and appreciation that beats up 
to the very door of our lips?. 

Why let human hearts starve to 
death for the words we wil! not say? 


But for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


Or, if not the bitter tone, the deadly 
silence—“the word we had not sense 
to say.” 

Let love find {ts language. Speak 
the word that should be said. Speak 
it ere the ear of love is deaf and your 
laggard feet shall follow in the mourn- 
ful wake of a coffin upon whose lid 
the flowers are piled—flowers that 
must sadly speak the vain regret for 
the word that was left unsaid. 


; Words of Praise Helpful. 

State Senator J. L. Brady of Kansas 
says he met two representative cit!- 
zens from nearby towns recently, In 
speaking of the home paper one said, 
“It is nothing much.” The other sald: 
“We are all very proud of our little 
home paper, It is better than you 
would expect in a town so small as 
ours.” Which was the best boomer 
for his town? 


Northfield Farms 


Mr. Sumner Titus a life long resident 
of this town passed away on Tuesday 
and was buriedon Thursday beside his 
wife at the Farms. He leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Wheatherhead of Hartford, Conn., 
and two grandchildren. Mr. Titus was 
a kind hearted man and always greeted 
his friends with a pleasant word. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Ross have given him 
faithful service during his year of illness. 


S. F. Alexander is having his house 
painted. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Hale were recent vis- 
itors in town. 


The Dudley Orchestra will give a 
dance in Union Hall May 6. { 


The Benevolent ‘Society met af the 
library last Wednesday. 


A little daughter was welcomed to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Tenney, 
April 24. 


INCARNATED LOVE. 

Father Louis Lambert Conrardy is 
dying of leprosy in Canton, China. 

And thereby bangs a story of devo- 
tion and self abnegation that will be 
notable ip the annals of heroism. 

Father Conrardy, born in Belgium, 
spent several years as a missionary in 
India and then came to the United 
States in the same capacity among 
the northwestern Indians. 

For fourteen years he was engaged 


{n these labors, went through a num-. 


ber of Indian wars and won the 
friendship of President Cleveland be- 
cause of his efforts in behalf of his 
redskin friends, 

Then he heard of the illness of Fa- 
ther Damien, whose labors as the 
hero of the leper colony of Molokal 
are known and read of all men. 

He wrote and asked if he could be 
ef assistance and on recelving an af- 
firmative reply sailed at once for Ha- 
wail. He stayed with Father Damien 
until the latter died. a year afterward, 
@nd remained with the colony for sev- 
eral years. 

Then the American government oc- 
cupied Hawaii and took charge of the 
leper colony, and his services were no 
longer needed. But his work with 
lepers had stirred his soul with sym- 
pathy, and he longed to help them. 

Hearing that these unfortunate peo- 
ple in China were neglected, he set out 
for Canton. He found conditions 


worse than he imagined. Hundreds of 
Jepers lived in huts in graveyards on 
scanty fare and ufterly neglected. 

Father Conrardy decided that he 
would do two things—first, he must 
study medicine and, second, raise 
money to start a colony in Canton, 

Then this heroic priest went to 
Portland, Ore., and studied four years 
for his medical degree. And than, at 
the age of sixty-six years, {}% started 
to raise money. He traveled over this 
country, making addresses, and got 
together $30,000. 

Going back to Canton, Father Con- 
rardy bought an island in the river 
sixty miles from Canton, transported 
500 lepers and built them homes. 

And now he is dying. 

And the pathos of it all is his de 
spairing sense of failure with success 
just within his grasp. The tragedy is 
shown in his letters: 

“I am not well, but hope that God 
will give me a few years more to 
work among the lepers. If 1 could 
only live five years longer!” 

Why retell his story? Because the 
story itself suffices. In the face of 
such a sacrificial life moralizing is but 
mummery, 

Like the story of Calvary, it {n- 
carnates a creed of {mmortal love—a 
life and death of ignominy for the 
sake of men. 


Inertia of the Nerves. 

The researches and experiments of a 
French scientist have led him to the 
conclusion that the cerebral nervous 
system is incapable of perceiving more 
than an average of ten separate im- 
pressions per second. After each ex- 
citation of the nerves a period of in- 
ertia follows, lasting about one-tenth 
of a second, and during this period a 
new impression cannot be made. Ac- 
cording to the investigations of this 
scientist a person cannot make more 
than ten or at the most a dozen sep- 
arate voluntary movements of any 
kind in a second, although the muscles, 
independently of the will, are capable 
of making as many as thirty or forty. 


A Romantio Career. 

The romantic career of a very re- 
markable man, John Gully, who sec- 
onded Cribb in his battle with Moll- 
neaux, is thus summed up in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography:” 
“Prizefighter, horse racer, legislator 
and colliery proprietor.” Qully fought 
his first fight just before Trafalgar. 
He fought his last and retired from 
the prize ring in a blaze of triumph 
geeven years before Waterloo, Gully 
rose to be a rich man and a member of 
parliament. He won the Derby three 
times and was the owner of a large 
and prosperous colliery. He died in 
1863, the father of twenty-four chil- 
dren. 


Don't try to save your neighbor's 
foul your way. He may prefer a dif- 
ferent brand of salvation. ! 
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Trust Your Baking 
To The Sure Oven 


Of A Modern 


Glenood 


‘The Range that Makes Cooking Easy 


TO OUST BIL BILLBOARDS 


Fight For Abolition of Town Ug- 
lifiers Spreading. 


EFFECTIVE LAWS INSTITUTED 


Cincinnati and St. Louls Adopt Regu- 
lations Restricting Construction of 
Signboards In Certain Sections of the 
City and Matter Exposed on Them. 


It is well agreed on as a starting 
point in the quest after a town and 


elty beautiful that the ever ugly bil 
boards must by all means disappear. 

The colored poster that adorns the 
dead walls and vacant spaces of town 
streets is about the only created thing 
for which no claim of beauty is made. 

The signboard stands unrivaled and 
alone as something that is frankly 
ugly and justifies its existence on oth- 
er ground than attractiveness to the 
nesthetic sense. Many towns and cities 
throughout the United States are wag- 
ing a successful fight to abolish bill- 
board advertising. Cincinnati is mak- 
ing a strong stand against the nul- 
sance that should be duplicated in all 

towns and cities. The fight has been 
led by the municipal art committee of 
the Business Men’s club and has cul- 
minated in the adoption of a code of 
regulations embraced in the city’s 
building ordinances. These regula- 
tions are directed toward, first, the 
character of materials to be used, non- 
combustible material only being al- 
lowed; second, the Iimiting of their 
height and area; third, raising them 
from the ground; fourth, maintaining 
an open space at the end; fifth, re- 
stricting their proximity to the street 
and maintaining the house line, and, 

sixth, restricting the matter that may 

be exposed on them. The business 
men’s organization also expects to 
maintain the right to require that no 
signboard shall be erected on or facing 


HOW BILLBOARDS DEFACE A TOWN. 


any public park, square, municipal, 
county or federal building. This is a 
grand example shown by Cincinnati, 
and let the public spirited of other 
towns and cities follow suit. 8t. Louls 
fs also trying to rid Itself of the 
boards upon which the obnoxious post- 
ers appear and tend to deface the 
beauty of the city, The building com- 
missioner recently brought action for 
the abolition of over 200 billboards, 
the construction of which violates city 
ordinances, as a consequence of a de- 
cision handed down by the Missouri 
supreme court at Jefferson City re- 
cently affirming the right of St. Louls | 
to regulate billboard advertising by | 
ordinance, 


That Boy Again. 
Mrs. Boardem—!I ordered lamb and | 
you sent me mutton. 
Butcher—It was lamb when It left. 
bere, mum.—Judge’s Library. 


Good reasons must, of course, give 
place to better —Shakespeare, 


H. M. Bristol, Northfield ® 


HEADQ UARTERS for PIANOS 


1 Kimball Piano, $100. ° 1 Mason 
and Hamlin, $150. 1 Iversand Pond, 
new, $290. Pianos for rent. I pay 
cash for Pianos and sell accordingly. 


SAVE MONEY by buying of me 


J. Il. LAMB Greenfield, Mass. 


Steamship 
Tickets 


BY ANY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Transatlantic Lines 


Geo. R. Witte 
NORTHFIELD 


Continental trips arranged as 
Tourist may select 


Maine Seed Potatoes: Early 
Rose, Queens and Green Moun- 
tains, Asparagus roots 75 cts. 

a hundred, 


One Good second hand Web- 
ster Pump, cheap. 


Plymouth Rock Eggs for setting 
50 cents for 15 


L.O. CLAPP 


COLUMBIA 


DISC RECORDS ARE 


Double - Discs 


2 records at a 65 
/ single price C 

Don’t sperd another cent for 
taliing-emacbine records t::l you 
have eccn and heard Columbia 
Double-Disc Records, ‘They fit 
any machine, and outwear any 
otherrecordsinthe world. Double 
value for yorr money! Call in! 
Get a catalog ! 


NORTHFIELD PRESS 
Proctor Block 


Pleasantly situated amid the 


famous old elms on Main Street. 
Excellent Table and Service 


$2.00 Per Day 
Weekly Rates on Application 


FIRST-CLASS LIVERY CONNECTED 


M. O. PERHAM, PRop. 


J.T. CUMMINGS 


PAINTER, PAPER HANGER 
AND DECORATOR 


is still on WARWICK AVE., where 
for 35 years he has served the people of 
Northfield and vicinity with entire sat- 
isfaction and where he continues his 
same policy of first-class work at rea- 
sonable rates, 


YOU CAN’T IMPROVE 


on Nature’s way; the wild 
birds mate in April and ex- 
’| perience teaches that domes- 
ticated fowl] also hatch best in 
the Spring months. 


YOU CAN IMPROVE 
your poultry and_ increase 
the eggyield by hatching se- 
lected eggs from standard- 
bred Rhode Island Red hens. 
GEORGE R. WITTE 


Near Wanamaker Lake 


EAST NORTHFIELD 


W. G. SLATE 


HOME LAUNDRY 
Family Washing a Specialty 
Also Piece Work 
A Postal will bring quick response. 
R.F.D No. 1, Northfield 


Your GOODS WIL BE 
SAFELY DELIVERED 
IF YOU USE 


ALL SIZES 
PLAIN OR PRINTED 
WE SELL THEM. 


DURABLE, WEATHER-PROOF, FIRE-RESISTING 
CREAPER THAN METAL OR SHINGLES. 
WEARS LONGER. NO TAR OR PAPER. 

WILL NOT MELT, ROT OR CRACK 


, 


80D BY A. W. PROCTOR. 
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My Uncle’sStory 


By A. B. SEARLE 


Copyright, 1910, by American Press 
Asseciation. 


What a change half a century has 
made in methods of travel! In 1850 to 
reach New York ftom Cincinnati, then 
the Queen City of the West, one 
might go a part of the way by steai- 
boat, another by stagecoach and the 


balance by canal. In such convey- 
ances people were thrown together in- 
Umately, and lifelong friendships were 
often made. The passenger canalboat 
was the first to pass out of use, and 
there are few living who remember it 
as a method of travel. 

It was in 1845 that one of these pas- 
senger canalboats was being dragged 
along by a horse on the towpath. 
There were no staterooms, only berths 
something Hike those on a modern 
sleeping car. Between these was the 
cabin, where the passengers lounged 
during the day and evening. At that 
time the professional gambler worked 
in the narrow channels of the period. 
He was on the steamboat, but did not 
disdain the canalboat. On this canal- 
boat a portion of the bow had been 
curtained off, and in it were card ta- 
bles. At one of these tables sat a pro- 
fessional gambler fleecing a youngster 
of twenty. 

That youngster was my uncle, and I 
got the story I am about to tell from 
him. 

He had been deputed to carry some 
$8,000 from Pittsburg to Harrisburg. 
How the gambler knew that he had 
the money with him he did not learn. 
My uncle played with the sharper till 
he had Jost all the money that had 
been given him for his expenses, then 
began to play with his trust fund. He 
quit at 11 o’clock at night, having lost 
half of the $8,000. 

The next morning was Sunday. A 
service was held in the cabin conduct- 
ed by a clergyman slightly past mid- 
die age. My uncle was much impress- 
ed with his appearance and the fervor 
with which he spoke. His accent was 
that of the southerner. My uncle said 
that the clergyman attacked gambling, 
telling a number of interesting, many 
of them pathetic, incidents, in which 
some foolish person had been robbed 
of all he possessed. In these stories 
the speaker showed an _ intimate 
knowledge of all forms of swindling 
at cards. He was looking straight at 
my uncle while he talked and seemed 
to be speaking to him personally. 
Then my uncle remembered that while 
playing with the gambler he had seen 
the clergyman standing among those 
overlooking the game. 

Notwithstanding that it was Sunday 
my uncle was eager to renew the play, 
hoping to win back what he had lost. 
He argued that to lose any part of 
the fund with which he had been in- 
terested would ruin him the same as 
if he lost the whole. Therefore Sun- 
day afternoon he proposed to the gam- 
bler that they go to their curtained 
space for more play. The gambler, 
who knew well enough that the 
youngster would be after him, assent- 
ed, and they were soon at play. 

Of course my uncle lost steadily. 
His last thousand dollars was slowly 
melting away when who should walk 
in but the clergyman. [He stood look- 
ing at the game for awhile, then said 
to my uncle: “Boy, you can’t play 
with this man. He’s a professional 
gambler and is playing with marked 
cards.” 

Picking up one of the cards lying on 
the table face down, the speaker, rub- 
bing his thumb on it, said, “The king 
of clubs.” Then, turning it over, his 
prophecy proved correct. In the same 
way he told the value of other cards. 
They were all provided with minute 
points that could be felt, but not easily 
seen. Then, turning to the gambler, 
he said, “Give the boy the money you 
have won from him.” 

The gambler put up a vigorous biuff. 
“What you got to do with this bust- 
hess, anyway? You're a parson and 
don’t know any more about cards than 
a mule, You just get out of here or 
I'll find a way to put you out.” 

“How much has he won from you, 
boy?” asked the clergyman of my un- 
cle. 

“Seven thousand dollars.” 

“Give me what you have left. The 
only way I can get your loss back for 


you from this man {s to win it at his | 


own game. There’s honor among 
thieves. He won't do it one way, but 
he will another.” 

My uncle turned over a few hundred 
dollars he had left. The clergyman sat 
down, a new pack of cards was 
brought out, and at it they went. At 
the end of an hour the clergyman had 
recovered $5,000. At the end of the 
second hour he had lost $500. At the 
end of the third hour he bad regained 
all but $300 of my uncle’s loss, and in 
half an hour more he had won every 
cent the gambler had taken. He shov- 
ed his winnings over to the boy he had 
saved from ruin. 

“There’s only one man that can get 


the better of me on any game of, 


eards,” said the gambler, “and I 
haven’t seen him for eighteen years.” 
“Warren Phillips?” 


“Zee.” 
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“That’s my name.” 

The gambler looked at him fn aston- 
éshment. 

“Yes; I was one of the professiunals 
in those days, though I never played 
any but a fair game. But! quit it and 
now look upon it with horror. I ren 
for years on the Prairie Belle and won 
e lot of money. It’s all now in church- 
es.’ 

And that’s the way my uncle 
saved. 


~~’ WASTED THE CROP. 


Destroying It Did Not Bring the Prom- 
ised Reward. 

“Tom Angus was ap architect of 
Tombstone,” said the story teller. 
“When they expected Mrs. Langtry in 
Tombstone, Tom was appointed to dec- 
orate the railway station and the 
streets. He did so, and he Ymade a 
good job of it, and after the mayor 
had congratulated him he said: 

“*Well, Mr. Mayor, since you like 
my work, introduce me to Mrs, Lang- 
try at the banquet, will you? 

‘Sure, I will,’ said the mayor, ‘but 
you must knock that spinach off your 
chin first. Mrs. Langtry is a lady, 
and she could never stand for a rusty 
alfalfa field like yours.’ 

“‘But,’ stammered Tom—‘but, Mr. 
Mayor, the king’— 

.“‘Cut down the alfalfa crop,’ the 
mayor interrupted, ‘and 1’ll introduce 
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TOM REMOVED HIS RICH WHISKERS. 


you. Vice versa,’ he added, very de- 
cidedly. 

“So Tom removed his rich whiskers, 
and that night among the banqueters 
his white, nude chin was a conspicu- 
ous object. But the mayor didn’t in- 
troduce him to the beautiful Mrs. 
Langtry, after all, After every course 
and all through the speeches Tom kept 
winking and nodding at his honor, but 
it was to no purpose. He didn’t get 
introduced. 

“And the next day, after Mrs. Lang- 
try was gone, the mayor, when Tom 
reproached him, gave a loud laugh. 

“<*Was that you.’ he roared, ‘nodding 
and winking all last night? By Jove. 
I didn’t recognize you, Tom, without 
your whiskers.’”’ 


= 


Anger. 

If you wish not to be of an angry 
temper do not feed the habit. Throw 
nothing on it which will incrense it. 
At first keep quiet and count the days 
on which you have been angry.—Epic. 
tetus. 


Diplomacy. 

Down on New /York’s west side 
there’s a ’longshore saloon where they 
set up a huge schooner for 6 cents 
When 6 o’clock blows the place {fs 
thronged by the thirsty. fortifying 
themselves for the long walk home. 

One night a buge Irishman ip a red 
flannel shirt, open at his brawny chest 
and rolled up over swelling biceps. 
stood in the crowd and tapped his 
nickel on the bar. Just as the bar. 
keeper set out the schooner the swing 
door burst open, and a little Irishman 
rushed in, flung bis coat on the floor, 
threw his bat beside it and, jumping 
on them, yelled fn a high voice quiver 
{ng with rage: 

“Which one of yez beat up poor Pat 
Murphy ?” 

‘The big Irishman in the red shirt 
tapped his chest. ‘“’Twas me?’ he 
bellowed hoarsely. 

The litte Irishman whirled round. 
“Geel” he piped. “Ye did him up 
foine.”—Lippincott's. 


Higher Up. 
The man on horseback, he, Indeed, 
For whom we have been waiting, 
And whether he would come at all 
Most earnestly debating. 
The inan who tn herote mold, 
His enemies defying, 
Was billed to be here pretty soon 
Will doubtless come in fying. 


Settled Condition. 

“It is terrible to be poor.” 

“Yosg, but it has one advantage.” 

“What is that?’ 

“You know where you're at.” 

“Can't see the advantage.” 

“Well, you know you are going to 
stay that way, whereas If you're rich 


| you know you are Iinble to have sud- 


deo and soul sickening changes.” 
Te ee Rw THE 


;country and England, free 
i quest. 


Our Own 
Publications 


POMBGRANATT®: The Story of a 
Chinese School Girl, by Jennie Beck- 
lagsale $1.01) 


STEPS UNTO HEAVEN: Medita- 
tions and Prayers on the Psalins, 
by William Garden Blaikie .. $1.50 


THE TRANSMISSION AND _IN- 
TEGRITY OF THE BIBLE TEXT, 
Dy VA. PL Ct oi. cictexes fevers adICO.S 6 10 cts. 


INTO THE SUNSHINE, by Mrs. 


ereeeeereaeneeeeoeaveeeed 


Harvey-Jellie ..cccsevcccescces $1.00 
THE GROWING CHURCH, 

By Cleland Boyd McAfee .. 50 cts. 
THE WORTH OF A MAN, 

By Cleland Boyd McAfee .. 30 cts. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
By Robert E. Speer ...... 30 cts. 


TEXT FOR TODAY. 
By A. P. Fitt. 
Vest Pocket edition 25 cts. 
Diary edition (interleaved) 365 cts. 
Table edition 35 cts. 


STILL, STILL WITH THEE, A Sa- 
ered solo, by W. W. Coe .. 10 crs. 


LO, | AM WITH YOU ALWAY, A 
Sacred solo, by W. W. Coe, 38u cts 
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BY NORTHFIELD AUTHORS. 


Naturally we make a specialty of 
the works of Northfield authors, in- 
cluding: 


. L. Moody A. T. Pierson 
. F. Pentecost R. A. Torrey 
H. C. Mabie C. I. Scofield 


Jas. McConaughy L. S. Chafer 
D. W. Whittle Geo. R. Witte 


N. Fay Smith W. R. Moody 
Paul D. Moody 
Our “COMBINATION CATA- 


LOGUE” of selected books, new and 


\\ 


CALENDARS AND DIARIES. 

Northfield illustrated Calendar for 
1910, on sheets 14x11 inches, a sep- 
arate leaf for each month. 40 cents 
(postage 10 cents extra). 

Northfield Pad Calendar for 1910, 
a separate sheet for each day, upon 
which there is the day and date, a 
passage of Scripture with comment by 
a Northfield speaker, and blank space 
for memoranda, set in an iron stand, 
26 cents (postage 6 cents extra). 

Also an assortment of sheet, drop 
and pad calendars, from a few cents 
up. 

Standard diaries for 1910. 

Diary edition of TEXT FOR TO- 
DAY, 35 cents. 

D. L. Moody Year Book, 765 cents. 


STATIONERY. 


Paper and envelbpes in_ holly 
boxes, 25 cents up. 
Engraved “Northfield” and “Bast 


Northfield” paper, 25 cents a box. 


“American Beauties,” superior 
quality paper and envelopes, only 25 
cents per box, as long as they last! 

Desk pads, inkstands, perpetual 
calendars, pen-knives, etc. 


Sealing wax in holly boxes, 26 
cts. 
Standard hoxed paper and _ enve- 


‘opes from 19 cts. up, and of tablets 
and pads in all sizes and prices, 


ART CARDS AND BOOKLETS 


Frances E. Chutter | A large selection, from a few cents 


each, up. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Games, boxed paper and _ special) 


old, from all the publishers in this] stationery supplies. 


cen Te- 


Juvenile books in paper and cloth. 
colored illustrations, etc. 


Proctor Block 


Columbia 
Graphophones 


Prices from $18 up. 


The new “Elite” Grafonola, $100. 


The new “Regent” Grafonola, it 
brary table style, $200. 


The “De Luxe” 
style, $200. 


Double-disc records, 65 cents. 
Non-destructible cylinders, 85 cts, 
New records every month. 


Grafonola, cabinet 


Columbia records fit any of the 
talking machines. 


POPULAR READING 
As good value as offered in the 


cities in the best recent fiction, at 
prices from 6@ cents up. 
Standard Works, both prose and 


poetry, styles to suit everybody's 
taste and pocketbook, from 26 cents 
up. 


BIBLES. 
Scofleld Reference Bible $2, ta 
310.00. A wonderful Bible for the 


English-speaking world, with many 
new and striking features, new sya — 
tem of connected topical references 
to all the greater themes of Scrip 
ture, revised marginal renderings, 
summaries, definitions and index, to 
which are added helps at hard 
places, explanations of seeming dis- 
crepancies, and a new system of 
paragraphs. 

American Standard and Oxford Bi- 
bles and Testaments. If you don't 
find just what you want, we know 
how to get it for you. 


Northfield Press, Proctor Block 
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SEASONABLE FANCIES. 


Blond 


Is One of the Spring Colors; 
Also a New Blue Tone. 

Blond is one of the new colors. At 
first glauce it looks like the old cham- 
pagne shade, but a compurison reveals 
the fact that the new blond has a 
dash of brown in it instead of the 
tinge of yellow evident in the cham- 
pagne color. 

There is a new shade of blue in 
spring materials aptly named smoke. 
It reniinds one of a pale shude of ca- 


AN ALI SEASON WAIST 
det or Alice blue, supposing the tinge 


, Of gray were absent. 


Belts and waist Ilnes are assuming 
importance this season. Muny new 
dresses show the natural waist line 
sharply defined by ao girdle. 

Blouse sets In jet are pretty and 
, serviceable, for there is no metal to 


become discolored. 


4 


VICTOR 


pNIMENT 


IS APPROVINGLY U6ED BY 


hOCTORS s* NURSES 


The waist filustrated is charming at 
all seasons, especially so just now, 
when bordered matertals and flounc- 
ings are to be met at every turn. In 
the present instance dotted swiss 
makes the waist and matching border 
the bretelles, while the yoke is of all 
over embroidery. 

JUDIC CHOLLET. 


This May Manton pattern is cut In sizes 
from 82 to 42 inches bust measure. Send 
10 cents to this office, giving number, 6606, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to you 
by mall. If in haste send an additional 
two cent stamp for tetter postage, which 
insures more prompt delivery. 


Hope. 

“Say, pop. I've got to write a compo- 
sition on ‘Hope.’ What is ‘hope,’ any: 
way?” 

“Hope, my boy, is the joyous expec 
tation of being able to dodge our just 
deserts.”—Life. 


A Short Fall. 
“Golly, Mike, are you alive after 
falling two stories?” . 
“Why, that’s not far; this fs a fifty- 
one story building.”—Judge. 


Subscribe for the PRESS 


Victor 
Liniment 


Is a highly refined prepara- 
tiou for the human flesh, and 
is esteemed most valuable for 
every home. Ask your drug: 


gist about it. Insist on 


Victor Liniment 


and take no other, 


60 YEARS8* 


TRADE MARKS 
Desians 
Copynicnts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and tal bi may 
aniokly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention ie probably pateuenn et 
tlona strictly contidonttil. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sont free. Gidost agency for fecorh nea 

Patents taken through Moan & . receive 
special notice, without cliargo, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely ilinatrated weekly. Lobb dg on 
culation of any soientive Journal ernis, $8 a 
yenr: four months, $L Suid by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Go, 2etocen. New York 


ranch Offien, (sr Rt, T’aahtogton, D.C. 


Had It Beaton. 

“How touching that story is!” 

“Touching?” 

“Yes. Don't you think so?’ 

“Well, maybe.” 

“1 think {it is the most touching 
thing 1 ever heard.” 

“Well, it can’t bold a candle to the 
touching qualities of a story a chap 
I know comes around and tells every 
Month just after 1 have connected 
with the pay roll.” 


HE STUDIED 
TOO HARD 


By HARRIET L. GEDDES 


Copyright, 1910, by American Press 
Association. 


After the death of Professor Koop 
man, one of the most remarkable sci- 
entists of Germany, the following 
manuscript was found among his pa- 
pers: 

Holding the chair of chemistry in 
the university, all the work of my 
brain has been devoted to the decom- 
position and reconstruction of matter. 
I have long been convinced that we 
must pass through matter to get at 
spirit—in other words, our medium 
{nstead of being a person must be sci- 
ence. Now, by chemical agents we 
photograph matter which we can see. 
More than this, we photograph objects 
we cannot see except by the aid of the 
telescope. Still more, we photograph 
objects beyond the range of our vision 
even assisted by the telescope. Ergo, 
may we not by the extension of the 
process at last get a picture of beings 
existing in spirit form? 

This dry scientific preface is but pre- 
liminary to the story I have to tell and 
is essential to its understanding. Ten 
years ago I married Loulsa Markham. 
Five years ago she died. Since then 
my scientific studies have run in but 


one view, to bring her within the sight | 


of my mortal eyes. 

The discovery of radium gave a new 
impulse to my investigations. Radium 
is the first substance known to. exert 
power without exhausting itself. The 
steam engine must have coal, the body 
food. As soon as I heard of radium it 
struck me that here was a substance 
akin to spirit, neither requiring fuel. 
But since radium is matter, reasoning 
from analogy, spirit may also be mat- 
ter. We may photograph matter even 
though invisible. Therefore may we 
not photograph spirit? 

I will not ask you to follow me in 
my studies of photographic processes. 
I tried to penetrate the realm of soul. 
I will only say that I at last discov- 
ered a substance which I1 converted 
into a plate—or, rather, laid upon a 
plate—a hundred times more sensitive 
than any known form of matter. It 
was One of many I had tried in mak- 
{ng ordinary photographs and failed. 
But on one occasion while experiment- 
ing with it I was called away. On 
returning several days later I took the 
plate from the camera, and it occur- 
red to me to develop it. 

To assign a reason for this impulse 
—I had no object of which I was con- 
sclous—would be to leave the scien- 
tific field and enter that of psychology. 
Iam convinced that I was impelled by 
one in the spirit world to develop the 
plate. Such direction given to hu- 
man thought is very common. I de- 
veloped my plate—not with the usual 
agents, but others I had proved by ex- 
periment to be far more delicate—and 
what was my astonishment to see the 
semblance of human forms. The dif- 
ference between them and living per- 
sons I cannot explain. To get an idea 
of them they must be seen. 

Why these figures had appeared be- 
fore my camera I do not know. I 
could never get them again. If they 
were spirits they had happened to be 
where they would be photographed. 

I pondered long on how-I might 
photograph my wife, provided she was 
accustomed to frequent places she had 
been used to frequenting in life. There 
is a window of her bedroom at which 
she used to sit and look over a view 
of rolling ground on which were scat- 
tered several of the college buildings. 
It occurred to me to keep a plate con- 
stantly exposed bearing on the chair 
she had used in this window in the 
hope that she would come there. 

A week's exposure failed to show 
any impression on the plate. Possibly, 
I thought, ordinary light is not strong 
enough for the purpose. I determined 
to use the strongest light available. 

The room faced south, the sun being 
on it in summer from 8 o'clock in the 
morning till about 5 in the evening. I 
rigged a lense—on the principle of the 
common sungiass—outside the window, 
throwing a light on the chair compos- 
ed of th converging rays of the sun. 
My lens was arranged to turn by 
clockwork so that the light thrown on 
the chair would continue irrespective 
of the sun's apparent motion. 

I exposed my plate all one very clear 
day, but found nothing on it when de- 
veloped. For five successive days the 
sun shone brightly. I continued the 
exposure. After the fifth exposure a 
faint figure appeared on the plate. A 
print showed a woman aitting in the 
chair. 

The figure was not distinct enough 
for me to tell whether or no it waa 
that of my wife. I mourned the im- 
perfection of my materials and sighed 
that I had none more delicate. I! 
caught the figure at the\ window sev- 
eral times, but the impression was al- 
ways blurred. How I longed to pro- 
duce a picture that would give the 
features of the face! Doubtless I 
would then see my wife looking at me 
as she had often done while sitting in 
that chair. 

Soon after this I changed the basis 
of my investigations. I laid out a se- 


ries of experiments at taking pictures 


with the light of radium. 


my friends interfered. 


me and wearing that smile. 


(On the day this last paragraph was 
written Professor Koopman was taken 


to a sanitarium, where he died.) 


SPEED RECORDING CAMERA. 


Instrument For Detecting Violation of 
Speed Laws. 

A very Ingenious instrument for re- 
cording the speed and Iicense number 
of an automobile has been devised by 
two instructors of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The instru- 
ment, which {is but little larger than 
a pocket kodak, consists of a double 
camera with a watch movement, 
which controls the operation of the 
camera shutter. 

When an automobile passes at a 
speed that seems excessive the oper- 
ator trains the instrument upon !t and 
releases the mechanism by pressing a 
button. Immediately the shutter of 
the upper camera is sprung, taking a 
photograph of the receding automo- 


1 worked 
and thought so incessantly that at last 
thinking |! 
would break down. They interrupted 
me, however. just as | bad succeeded. 
I have made a number of photographs 
of my wife holding out her arms to 
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PERT PARAGRAPHS. 


T is bard to believe that there is no 

such thing as luck when you get 

five knockout blows in seven consecu- 
tive minutes. 

An increase in salary is seldom the 
result of criticising the boss. 

Many a man’s insurance is far sur- 
passed by bis assurance. 

When polite society becomes impo- 
Ute it is time for the rest of us to go 
home. 

It doesn’t require much of a manu- 
facturer to make a fool of a man, 

No doubt it is a good thing to be 
wise, but wisdom Isn't for sale. 

Being inquisitive is a condition that 
sometimes brings knowledge and some- 
times a black eye. 

Taking the census is one way of 
finding how many fools there are in 
the world. 

The future could take care of itself 
all right as a general thing if the past 
wouldn’t interfere. 

One reason why women don’t worry 
over their spring millinery is because 
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making money fast. 


eep the bicycle 


FACTORY PRICES 


mt it to any test 


antee behind your bicycle. 
at any 
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iil bricesa 
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double 

oe ad HAND BICYCLES. 
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promptly at prices rang 
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Write for Sull particulars and special affe 


r at one small profit above actual factory cost. 
to $25 middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guar- 
L DO NUT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone 
price until ron receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory 
od remar. special affe 


iM YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED 


low prices we can make you this year. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money 
Lan any other 4 We are hese a 
P , A you can sell our bicycles under your o nam te at 
our prices. Orders filled the day received, a8 ‘i dhs 
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RIDER AGENT 2223: | 
1 and district ta 
1 Pian ene qatabik s 


P’* bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everyw are 
‘er al once, 


NU MONEY REQUIKED until you receive ana approve of your bicycle, We shi 
to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. wt : é 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ri 
ou wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not 
ip it back to us at our expense and you will not 
We furnish the highest grade bi 


@ cont daposil in advance, mony Sreghs, an 
the bicycle and 

to 

oul ons cent. 

cles it is possible to make 

You save fio 


ers to rider ugents, 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
study our superb Is at the Sully 


$1.00 profit above factory cust. 


We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
have a number on hand taken in trade He our Chicago retail stores. These we cleat out 
ing from 83 to 88 or $10, 


Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 
ne and pedals, parts, repairs and 


single wheels, 1 rted Al h 
COASTER-BRAKES, Scuniment of all Linas at half the “er ata prices. 


The regular vetatl price of these tires ty 
$38.50 per patr, but lo introduce we wrtll 
m7, 


sellyouasample patr lor $4.80\(cashwithorder$¢.55). § 


NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES 


50 HEDGETHORN PUNCTURE-PROOF Sq 80 
SELF-HEALING TIRE 


A SAMPLE PAIR 
70 INJRODUGE, ONLY 
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NAILS, Tacks or Glass will not let the bee 


air out. Sixty thousand pairs sold last year. 
Over two hundred thousand pairs now in use, 


DESCRIPTION: Made inall sizes, Itistively @% 


and easy riding, very durableand linedinside with 
@ special queuty, oO 


up once ortwice in a whole scason, They wei 


by several layers of thin 


the rider of only $4.80 per pair, A 


We will allow a cas scount ore 
send FULL CASH WITIHE ORDER 
sending 


rubber, which never becomes 
Perous and which closes up small punctures without allow. 
ng theairtoescape. We have huncrcds of letters from satis- 

fiedcustomers stating that their tircs haveonly been pumped 
nomorethan 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given 
specially prepared fabric on the 
tread. Theregular price of these tiresis $8.50 per pair, but for 
advertising purposes weare maRNTSe ccial facto 
ll orders shippe 

approval, You do not pay acent until you have examined 
i per _cent (thereby makin 

aud enclose this advertisement. 


Io RUE to 


f Notice the thick rubber tread 

r “A” and puncture strips “1° 
and “D," also rim strip “ H’ 
to prevent rim cutting. This 

5 tire will outlast any other 
make—SOFT, ELASTIO aud 
EASY RIDING. 


same day letter is received. We ship C. O. D. on 
and found them strictly as represented. 
the price $4.55 per pair) if you 
You run ono risk in 


us an order as the tires may, be returned at OUR expense if for any reason they are 


not satisfactory on examination. We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safeas in a 


they know their husbands will do 
that, 


The Knockers. 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere 
In the newest version framed to show 


bank. If you order a pair of these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, 
wear better, last longer and look finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We 
know that you will peso well pleased that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order, 
We want you to send us a trial order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 
ir you NEED TIRES don't buy any kind at any price until you send fora pair of 
Hedgethorn Puncture-Proof tires on approval and trial at 
the special introductory price quoted above; or write for our big Tire and Sundry Catalogue which 
describes and quotes all makes and kinds of tires at about half the usual prices. 


, ' but write us a postal today. DO NOR THINK OF BUYING a bicycle 
JO NOT WAIT ora pair of tires from avyone until you know the new and Wonoertil 


THE DOUBLE CAMERA. 


bile, and a moment later the other 
shutter is sprung, taking a second im- 
age of the automobile, whereupon the 
timing mechanism comes to a stop. 
The plate is developed by the regular 
process, and the resulting negative 
shows an image of the automobile 
near the operator with his IMcense 
number distinct and a second view of 
the machine taken at the end of the 
time interval. In the center of the 


print are the photographs of the hands |’ 


of the stop watch caught when the 
first and second exposures were made. 

Since the automobile has traversed 
a certain space in the time interval 
the second image is smaller than the 
first by an amount which can easily 
be measured with an ordinary scale 
divided in hundredths of an inch, and, 
knowing that the standard wheel tread 
is fifty-six inches, the distance of the 
two objects from the camera, and 
hence the space the automobile has 
covered in the time interval, is easily 
found by the following law: The dis- 
tance of any object from the lens is as 
many times greater than the focal dis- 
tance of the camera as the length of 
any line of the real object is greater 
than its length in the photograph. 
This is a simple proportion in which 
three of the terms are known—name- 
ly, the size of the object, the size of 
the image of the object on the plate 
and the distance of the image from 
the lens. The fourth term of the pro- 
portion, the distance of the object from 
the. lens, follows by simple diviston. 
However, the operator is saved all 
irksome computation by a table at- 
tached to the instrument. 

Couldn't Help It. 

“Did I see you kick that dog? 

“You did.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Il own that dog.” 

“Well, you shouldn't hold that up 
against him. ‘That !s a misfortune 
rather than a fault on his part.” 

Have Something to Show. 

“When {n doubt play trumps.” 

“I know a better thing to do than 
that.” 

“Spring it.” 

“Saw wood.” 


If fish is a good brain food some of 
the light fingered gentry must have 
often supped on shark, 


Halr worn on a man’s face would 
often look better if worn off. 

The difference is that when extremes 
meet the electric spark doesn’t passa 
between them. 

Funny, isn’t it, that it always takes 
a weak woman to make a strong man 
weep? 


The startling fact that it isn't so. 

The knocker comes with his hammer 
strong 

And says the account !s false and wrong; 

That he never rode as the poet said, 

But instead was at home and asleep in 
bed. 


And, having demolished Paul's friendly 
lamp, 

He says Sam Adams was but a scamp 

And the men who were mixed with the 
Boston tea 

Were hardly the pick of society, 

And, indeed, he is sure that herolc crew 

Was a smuggler band if his guess is true; 

That some of them went about dodging 
debt 

And taking whatever their hands could 
get. 


Ben Franklin, too. if his dope 1s right, 

Was a naughty and most unlovely wight 

Who opened letters and robbed the mail 

And barely escaped a term in jail, 

And the soldiers who made the British fly 

-On manners and morals were somewhat 
shy, 

Not patriots, as it fs told in the books, 

But a lot of grand old high grade crooks. 


You will notice this if his screed you've 
read 

That he waited till all were good and 
dead 

Before he started his knocking game 

To dim the edge of their well earned 
fame. 

If he could have said it to their face 

He wouldn't have made such an awful 
case. 

But, whatever the truth of his lies may 
be, 

Those old boys sult us to a T. 


Safe In Declin- 

ing. 

“I would not 
tuke an automo- 
bile as a gift.” 

“Why not?” 

“Nobody would 
offer me one.” 


m 


The Cheerful One. 

“Wilkins looks mighty cheerful.” 

“Yes; he believes in it.’’ 

“Does he always look as cheerful 
as he looks now?” 

“No; I think he has an especial rea- 
son to look happy. He has been shed- 
ding sunshine on the world in his 
pecullar way.” 

“Shedding sunshine?” 

“Yes.” 

“How ?” 

“I believe he has just shot a pessi- 
mist and eaten a dyspeptic.” 


Good Suggestion. 

‘You are too good for me, darling.” 

“Do you really think so, Edward?” 

“Oh, I know it, my own.” 

“Really?” 

“Really and truly.” 

“Then I have a suggestion to make.” 

“What ts it?” 

“Take a course In a correspondence 
school in ‘How to Improve Oneself.’ ”’ 


= - 


Trophies. 

“What supplies should I take for o 
hont in Africa?” 

“A couple of trunks full of beads 
and brass jewelry.” 

“What do I want of that?’ 

“To trade to the nattves for skins so 
you will have something to-show when 
you get home.” 


His Conceit. 
“What's the matter with Wilson?’ 
“Concussion of the brain.’ 
“Mercy: How did that happen?” 
“Came on from too much patting 
himself on the head.” 


Philanthropy. 
Plant a little garden; 
Raise your own supplies. 
Give your neighbors’ hens a chance. 
They need exercise. 
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offers we are making. It orly costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE COMPARY, 


CHICAGO. IL 


Columbia 


Records 


fit any ‘‘talkin 
machine’’ an 
make it sound 
almost as good 
as the Columbia 
Graphophone. 


The Columbia Phonograph Company owns the origi- 


nal patents covering the making of modern records. 
They use materials that no other maker can secure. 
They employ processes that they absolutely control. 
They operate the largest factory in its line in the world. 
If organization counts for anything, if system means 
anything, if constant invention and experiment are worth 
considering, Columbia Records ought to be beyond com- 


parison—and they are ! 
choice. 


Napoleon's Gift. 

A former viceroy of India was once 
a guest at an official banquet in Lon- 
don and found himself placed next to 
a portly London alderman. 

“My grandfatber knew Napoleon,” 
said the latter to the distinguished 
guest. “The emperor gave him a love- 
ly snuffbox. There {s a hen on the 
Nid.” 

“Dear me!" replied the viceroy. 
is probably an eagle, not a hen.” 

“No, it ig a hen,” persisted the slder- 
Man, producing the box from his pock- 
et and proudly displaying the initial 
“N” of the emperor’s name in bril- 
Hants on the lid. 


“it 


A Valuable Signature. 

Whistler's professional as well as le- 
gal signature was a butterfly. it ap- 
peared on his paintings and was the 
only signature recognized at his bank. 
Autograph fiends schemed In vain and 
would have paid handsomely for 
Whistler's autograph !n script. 

One day the painter was visited in 
his studio by a dealer who appeared 
to be very angry. He had received 
Whistler's check for £1 58, and wrath. 
fully demanded a proper signature 
that would draw the money at the 
bank. 

Whistler, ‘genulnely enraged at the 
thought that there could be any one 


Fines tone, longest life, widest 
Come in and listen. 


' FOR SALE BY 
"NORTHFIELD PRESS 


‘ 


go fghorant as not to know about tne 
famous butterfly, wrote his name on 
the check, knowing that the bank 
would refuse it and picturing to him- 
self with joy the dealer’s punishment 
in forfeiting the £1 5s. owing to him. 

The next day the painter was 80 
furious he nearly had-a fit-on- learn- 
ing that within an hour the dealer had 
sold the rare signature for £62. 


Talking Pictures.’ 

A perfect combination of the phono- 
graph and moving picture machine is 
now Thomas A. Edison's chief ambi- 
tion. The electrical wizard belfeves 
such a device would be of great ald In 
the schoolroom, and he !s working on 
his “talking picture” machine. e 

The moving pictures will be shown 
in thelr natural colors, will stand out 
from the screen lifelike and will talk. 


It is not always the loudest clacken 
at the street fair or circus that has the 
best sideshow nor the windiest ad- 
vertiser that sends the best goods to 
his patrons, There ts no vital connec- 
tion between noise and quality of 
goods, 


M°SstT people on resolving to be kind 

to the deserving vote themselves 
the only really deserving of whose cre- 
dentinis they are sure. 
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Establish a Court of Commerce 
to Hold Corporations 
In Check. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


HERE have come to us combination, and COMBINATIONS 
CANNOT BE PREVENTED. They are bound to exist. 
There is scarcely an article now in uso that is not in a com- 
bination, public or private. We must accept that as the law 

of our age. 

As acorrollary to that we are BOUND TO HAVE REGULA- 
TION OF COMMERCE OR THE CONSUMER HAS NO 
CHANCE. We CANNOT TRUST CORPORATIONS. No man 
is allowed to sit in judgment on his own cause. ‘The judge that would 
sit on a case in which he was interested would be dishonorable. 

1T FOLLOWS, THEN, THAT YOU MUST HAVE A COURT OF 
COMMERCE. WE WILL NOT ALLOW A CORPORATION TO SAY IT 
CAN FIX ITS OWN RATES. THAT COURT OF COMMERCE IS GO- 
ING TO BE THE SUPREME COURT IN THESE MATTERS. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS IS NOT FAIR. 


The time is coming when the millionaire will not be honored for his 
money. . 


FOR SALE— At $100 per share, 
$25,000 of 6 per cent. NON-TAX- 

George T. Thompson, Dentist ABLE PREFERRED STOCK of 
190 Main St. East Northfield | the Grout Automobile Company. In- 
Office Hours: 8 a. m. to 4 p, m., ex-| terest is payable semi-annually; stock 
cept Saturday afternoons. is redeemable in 6 years at 106, and 


nets the investor 7 per cent. 


John W. Wheeler, Pres. 
Elisha S. Hall, Treas. 


Orange, Mass. 
Telephone 1. sree ee 


FOR SALE— New and second 
hand 4 cly., 35 H. P., double chain 
drive automobiles, of our own make, 
at bargain prices. 

Grout Automobile Co., 
Orange, Mass. 


¢ 


PROFESSIONAL 


A. L. Newtog, M. D. 
47 Main St. 

Office Hours: Before 8 a. m., from 
12.30 to 2.00 p. m., and from 7.00 

to 8.30 p. m. 


N. P. Wood, M. D. 
112 Main St. 
Offiice Hours: Before 8 a. m., from 
12 to 2 p.m., and from 6 to 8 p. 
m. Telephone 17 - 2. 


R. H. Philbrick, M. D. 
Main St., East Northfield 
Office hours: 8. to 8.30 a. m., 1.30 
p. m., and 7 to 8 p. m. 
Telephone 34 - 2. 


DEEP SEA LIFE. 


The Deposits on the Surface of Sub- 
marine Mountains. 

Whether or not the light of day 
peuvetrates the obscure depths of the 
bea has not been settled by scientists, 
and the fact that some animals found 
at a depth exceeding 700 fathoms have 
no eyes or a very faint indication of 
them, while others possess very large 
and protruding eyes. helps to make 
the dispute all the mere sharp. 

Another stange thing about the 
lower deyths of the ocean is that 
when {ts inhabitants possess any color 
at all that color is usually orange or 
red or reddish orange—for example, 
sea anemones, corals, etc. The sur- 
face of submarine mountains is strewn 


Dr. C. G. Wheeler 
Osteopathic Physician 
117 Main St., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Telephone connection 


Charles H. Webster 
Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law 
Webster Block - Northfield, Mass. 


A. R. MINER 


Experienced 


AUCTIONEER 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Northfield, Mass. Tel. 15 - 34.} 


Jj. T. CUMMINGS 


with shells like the virgin seashore, 
showing that it is the feasting place 
of vast shoals of carnivorous animals. 
When a codfish eats it takes an 
oyster in its mouth, cracks the shell. 
digests the meat and ejects the shell. 
Crabs crack the shells of their smaller 
neighbors and suck out the meat. This 


accounts for the mounds of shells 
which are found beneath the waves. 
All fish bones discovered there in- 
variably crumble at the slightest 
touch, so completely huve they been 
oe honeycombed by the boring shellfish. 
WANTED and, further illustrating the constant 
es : destruction going on in the ocean’s 
Wanted" A ‘second girl for “the depth, it is said that if a ship sinks at 
Elliot Hospital, Keene, N. H. Wazes, | sea with all on board it will be eaten 
$5.00 per week. Address, by the fish, with the exception of its 
Miss Ella McCobb, metal portions, and not a human bone 
of its crew will remain longer than a 

Keene, N. H.| tew days.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


WANTED— Bids for _ building 
Glenwood Ave. Extension and grad- MADE WAGNER PAY. 
An Early Sonata That Cost the Com- 


ing to land of J. R. Hamilton. 
poser a Lot of Money. 


Address Selectmen. 
Wagner when a young mun wrote a 


FOR SALE— Exclusive Bakery sonata which had a fair success, but 
busi P exes in after life he made every effort to 
usiness in Northfield and vicinity. | guppress it. Going to the publisher. 


With the plant will be included the| he said, “Have you any copies of that 
horses, wagons, etc. Also a small miserable thing still unsold?” 
< ‘ “Yes,’? was the reply; “1 have quite 
stock of Groceries. Prosperous bus-! 9 number of them in stock,” 
iness. Reasonable price. “Send them to me at once, with a 
E. W. Brown, Northfield, Mass. | Dill” sald the composer. 
———e A thousand copies were soon after 
ward delivered at his door. The bili 
FOR SALE— A good Surrey. was a big one, but it was paid, some 
Press Office. | what grudgingly, and Wagner thought 
- he had done with the thing: What 


FOR SALE~ A few bushels of | 728 his surprise, then, at receiving 


Choi ivy Potatoes d i two or three months Inter another 
pak extra | consignment, this time of 500 copies. 
Choice Seed Corn. 


“I thought you had only a thousand 

L. W. Turner, | of these things,” he protested. 
“That was all 1 bad in stock,” ex- 
_ : plained the dealer, “but these have 
FOR RENT One saa Ls di elo! been returned by my agents, to whom 
age on Elm Avenue. Inquire of | 1 wrote that you wished to have the 

John E. Nye. sonata suppressed.” 

7 Wagner winced, but there was noth- 
: — ing for it but to pny the bill, And 
Wanted—Bids for furnishing 40000 | thereafter whenever business was dull 
ft. of chestnut plank. with this crafty publisher a few hun- 
Address, Selectmen , dred copies of the sonata would be 
’ * | struck off on shopworn paper and de- 
a aaacets livered at the composer's door with 
FOR SALE— Place owned: by! g memorandum to the effect that they 


Mrs. Tonski on’ Plain Street. In-| had just come back from remote 


quire-of E. Tonski, asi Northfield. ee where they had been sent for 


Licensed Auctioneer 


Warwick Avenue 


"A WAY TO WOO SLEEP. 


Watch a Light Spot on the Wall Till 
Slumber Comes. 

Some months ago a friend {nformed 
Me that he was a great sufferer from 
sleeplessness. He had experimented 
with all manner of remedies—baths, 
drugs, exercise, dieting—but could find 
no relief, writes H. Addington Bruce 
in the Delineator. 

“How about the ‘spot on the wall’ 
cure?” I asked him, 

“I haven't beard of that. What fs 
it?” 

“It’s very simple,” I told him, “yet 
very efficacious, I presume that some 
light from the street lamp or the moon 
usually gets into your bedroom? Well, 
where it strikes the wall you will be 
pretty sure to find spots that seem to 
stand out vividly from the dark back- 
ground. Select one of these patches 
of brightness, ove preferably not much 
larger than a silver dollar. Settle 
down comfortably in such a way that 
it will be within easy range of your 
vision without straining to see it. 
Then gaze at it steadly. 

“Do not, however, try to stare it out 
of countenance, so to speak. Instead, 
Jet the muscles of your eyes relax 
until the spot appears to have a con- 
fused outline. At the same time, if 
possible, think of nothing but the one 
jdea—‘I am going to sleep!’ 

“Before long your eyes will begin 
to feel tired, and they will gradually 
close. Open them and once more gaze 
at the spot on the wall. Again they 
will close. Again open them. [fres- 
ently you will find it impossible to 
open them, and the next instant you 
will be asleep.” 

Recently | again met him and found 
him full of enthusiasm. 

“That was a splendid scheme,” sald 
he. “I sleep like a top nowadays— 
am asleep almost as soon as I touch 
the bed.” 


HE GUESSED RIGHT. 


Now See if You Can Tell Which Fair 
One He Selected. 

A certain Turk, according to the 
story, was once married to a veited 
lady in white in the presence of the 
sultan. As soon as the ceremony was 
concluded the bride mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

The groom was !ed into an adjoining 
rooin, where stood twelve ladies all 
dressed in white, but without veils. 
“Choose from the twelve,” exclaimed 
the sovereign, “her that is your bride.” 
As the man had never seen her face 
the command bewildered him. 

“If you make a mistake,” added his 
majesty, “your life shall pay the for- 
feit.”’ 

The poor man walked up.and down 
the row of beauties, but saw nothing 
whatever to aid bis choice. 

“You have only a minute left!" yell- 
ed the sultan in anger. “Choose at 
once!” 

Ten of the ladies, the man noticed, 
gave him nothing else than a stony 
stare. One of the remaining two 
frowned, the other smiled. ‘The 
frowning one,” he thought, “is my 
bride; for she expresses her displeas- 
ure and impatience at my ignorance. 
“No,” he said to bimself; “it must be 
the smiling one, for she desires to in- 
vite me to her.” 

After debating the subject in his 
mind until his time was up he boldly 
made a selection from the two. He 
was successful. He had regained his 
bride. Which was she—the one who 
frowned or the one who smiled? 


Taste and Smell. 
Physiologists have :ong known that 
many sensations ordinarily ascribed 


' to taste are in reality due to smell, 


but this fact has beeu made clearer 
than before by the investigations of 
Germau savants. Air enters the ol- 
factory chamber, where the nerves 
connected with the sense of smell are 
centered, both through the nostrils 
and through an Inlet leading from the 
mouth. In consequence a breath of 
perfumed air manifests its odor not 
obly when it is breathed tn, but.when 
it is breathed out. For this reason we 
are sometimes deceived as to the 
source of the pleasure we derive from 
things taken into the mouth, the agree- 
ableness of the impression being due, 
in some cases, rather to smell! than to 
taste.—New York Herald. 


Pre-Columbian Voyages. 

Concerning the subject of the discov: 
ery of America Joho Fiske = says: 
“Nothing can be clearer froin a survey 
of the whole subject than that these 
pre-Columbian voyages were quite bar. 
ren of results of historic Importance. 
In point of colonization they produced 
the two fll fated settlements on the 
Greenland coast und nothing more; 
otherwise they made no real addition 
to the stock of geographicat knowl- 
edge. They wrought no effect what- 
ever upon the European mind. Ip no 
sense was any real contact established 
between the enstern and  westerv 
halves of our planet until the great 
voyage of Columbus In 1492.” 


Considerate. 

“Young man, I'm sure | heard you 
kiss my daughter.” 
“Did you, sir? 
over a chair or shuffle my feet."— 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Creation lives, grows and multiplies 
Man is but a wiimess.— Victor Hugo. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD - 


A homelike hotel that offers every comfort. 


Open all the year. 


MASS. 


Eleétric lights, steam heat, open fires, private baths, broad verandas 


Excellent table. 


Good Livery and Garage. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Ambert G. Moody, Manager 


H. S. Stone, Ass’t Manager | 


ABERDEEN GRANITE CoO. 
Makers of Granite in all its forma. Monuments, Headstones, 
Markers, Steps, Fountains. etc. No order too large: none 
too small. All kinds of granite, foreign and domestic. Our 
business reputation of nearly 39 years allows you confidence, 


n our work. 
39 Arthur St. 


los, Walker, Prop., 
W. Quincy, Mass. 


BEST ON THE MARKET ... The Winchester National Bank 


WINCHESTER 
ICE CREAM 


ORDERS TAKEN FOR ALL FLAVORS 
AT 
WOODS PHARMACY 
EAST NORTHFIELD 


What He “Saved.” 

Peter Clay was a coachman, His 
master found him one winter morning 
lying on top of a snowdrift in the 
front garden quite drunk. 

“Why, Pete, you scoundrel,” the mas- 
ter cried, “what do you mean by get- 
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“LAPPED UP ALU I COULD.” 


ting drunk at this time of day? Your 
breakfast has hardly settled, and 
you're drunk!" 

“Well, sir,’ Pete answered, rising 
carefully, ‘‘my excuse is that, sir, on 
the way home with a demijohn of 
whisky for my wife's rheumatism I 
fell on a cake of ice, sir, and the deml- 
John busted, and the good liquor all 
run out. It lay In little pools and 
puddles between the frozen ruts, I 
got down and lapped up all TI could, 
sir. That's how I got overcome.” 

“You swinish scoundrel,” sald the 
master, “how much did you drink?” 

“Well, sir.” said Pete, “I guess 1 
must have saved close on to a quart 
and a pint.” 


The First Fork. 


‘Federal St,, 


Does a general banking business 


and solicits your account. Pays in- 
terest on certificate of deposit. 


$125,000 
$364,000 


Capital and Surplus - 
Total Assets - - 
James R. Hamilton, Agent 


EAST NORTHFIELD 
Banking hours, 10 to 8; Saturdays, 10 to2 


Sheet Wusic tor Sale 


Put on your Old Gray Bonnet 
Garden of Roses 
To Have and to Hold March, etc. 


ALL THE LATEST SHEET MUSIC. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. Tel. 154 - 3. : 


J, H. LAMB 
Greenfield,Mass, 


Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts 
FRANKLIN, SS.—CASE 16099.—PROBATE 
COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, 
creditors, and all other persons interested 
in the estate of HELEN M. SMITH, late 
of Northfield, in said County, deceaesd, 
intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been present- 
ed to said Court to grant a letter of 
administration on the estate of said 
deceased to N. Fay Smith of said 


| Northfield, without giving a surety on 


his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a 


| Probate Court, to be held at Greenfield, 


in said County of Franklin, on the first 
Tuesday of May A. D. 1910, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. ; 

And said petitioner is hereby directed 
to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation once in each week, for 
three successive weeks, in the Northfield 
Press, a newspaper published in said 
Northfield, the last publication to be one 
day at least before said Court. 

Witness, FRANCIS M. THOMPSON, 


| Esquire, Judge of said Court, this 
|eleventh day of April in the year one 
| thousand nine hundred and ten. 


FRANCIS N. THOMPSON, Register. 


The first fork? The fork, as a mat- | —-~—-—-———————— —— 


ter of fact, did not appear as a table | 


implement until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, though as early as the thirteenth 
century gold and silver ones were 
made for special purposes. The ordl- 
nary diner was only provided with a 
trencher, a napkin and a spoon. For 
knife he used his own, which he car- 
ried about, and, worse, there was no 
second trencher, no second spoon. 
When the several courses came along 
he exercised his ingenuity and mopped 
his trencher with his bread. His 
Bpoon—well, we ourselves lick postage 
stamps!—London Chronicle. 


Comparing Notes. 

Mrs. Slowboy—My husband's so lazy 
that if it wasn’t for me I don’t believe 
he would get up in time to go to bed. 
Mrs. Rounder—My husband's differ- 
ent. He scarcely goes to bed in time 
to get up. 


Appropriate Treatment. 

The Thoughtful Man—What would 
you recommend ns treatment for a 
man who is always going around with 
& poor mouth? The Funny Fellow— 
Send him to a dentist. 


He Did. 
“Did Simkins get any damages in 


Next time I'll tip) that assault: case?” 


“Did he? My dear fellow, you ought 


| to see his face.” 


A man without patience is a lamp 
without ofl.—De Musset. 


Where He Was Strong. 

“Can’t you find work?” 

“Oh, yes. There is plenty of that, 
but not in the line in which I am best 
qualified.” 

“What can you do best?” 

“Help Mr. Rockefeller give his mon- 
ey away.” 


Didn't Plug the Keyhole. 

“Mabel, did I see that young man 
kissing you last night?” 

“No, papa.” 

“IT thought I did.” 

“T don’t think so. We looked very 
carefully first to see that no one was 
in sight.” 


A Hint. 
“Landlord, you ought to paint those 
radiators white.” 
“For artistic effect?” 
“No. Wiow one is In the arctic re- 
gions it is pleasant to have the sur- 
roundings look natural.” 


The Test. 
“She hgs a benutiful complexion, 
hasn't she?" 
“Yes; gunranteed.” 
“Guaranteed?” 
“Yes: to turn rosy on the receipt of 
4 compliment.” 


Substitute For Oysters. 
“Tow did you like the orator?’ 
“Fe is an old cannibal.” 

“Where did you get that idea?” 
“Fle asked us to lend him our ears.” 
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